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Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMAL. Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1214” x 814”. 
Price, per box "ina $1.35 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR 


For Primary GRADES 


8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 


provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 
tion. Size, 6” x 9”, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Order from _ your 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
School Supply Dealer 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 


CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 


rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Onky 60# 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
elass project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions end correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * * 
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Peace terms every man 


should make 


The war is still on... and will be for some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 


say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind, 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The most popular 
School Crayon on 
the Market... the 


EMBECO LINE 


These crayons meet the most 
rigid requirements of all ap- 
proved systems of color educa- 
tion. They are unsurpassed in 
texture, smoothness, color fi- 
delity and economy by any 
crayons available. 


™ EMBECO CRAYONS 


come in a varied assortment of 
colors and packaging to meet 
every need from the primary 
to high school. Assortments 
range from six to twenty-four 
to the package; and include 
an enlarged crayon 8-color box 
for little folks. 


Send to your nearest school supply 
distributor for circular of Bradley 
Crayons. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 

Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 

New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 


and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices>74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
— the Act of Congress March 
1879. 


COPYRIGHT. 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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The Month of Hearts 


February, styled by the Third Grade 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by KAY ORR WALKER 


Tue little month of Feb- 
ruary, with its “Birthdays 
Three,” should be integrated into 
a lovely design of patriotism and 
hearts, worked out in group par- 
ticipation, to make a memory of 
enduring loveliness for every 
child to carry from the school- 
room into life. The accumulative 
program to be presented the last 
of the month. 

Our February Birthdays fur- 
nish first February 12, Abraham 
Lincoln, whom John Drinkwater 
describes as a Universal Symbol. 
Lincoln is what a plain, common 
average boy may hope to become 
—a boy, whose heart has a flair 
for plain good living, for joyous 
spontaneous good-will, for home- 
ly good humor, for practical abil- 
ity, for reverence, for exquisite 
tenderness—a symbol of what hu- 
man spirit has accomplished and 
can again achieve by following a 
heart pattern, all other things be- 
ing equal. This greatest of all 
Americans was merely naturally 
unselfish to the nth degree. Credit 
must be given to his mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who died 
when he was a little boy, and to 
his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lin- 
coln. 

Second, we extol George 
Washington. The 22nd of Febru- 
ary is his well-known birthday. 
Washington was exactly opposite 
in so many ways to our Lincoln. 

Washington — rich, educated, 
handsome, well-mannered. 

Lincoln — poor, having little 
schooling, homely, crude. But 
how alike they were in the funda- 
mentals of our AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE — both honest, 
fair, proud, and not afraid to 
work—with a willingness that 
was unmeasured. They both knew 
that only as we divide, we mul- 
tiply. 

On February 14, we pay honor 
to St. Valentine. There are many 
stories told of St. Valentine. The 
one I like best is the one about 
his being a humble lovely saint 
who went about doing good and 
puttering in his garden with his 
flowers. He was especially fond of 
children and young people. After 
his death, folks honored him by 


giving tiny gifts and 
them, Valentines. 

On the 14th of February, our 
activity will be to make Valen- 
tines for our family and friends. 

Materials: Cupids, lace doilies, 
gay trifles, forget-me-nots, red 
art paper, patterns galore to be 
found in books and magazines, 
paste, and scissors. 


calling 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER— 
LITTLE NOTES OF PROMISE 


Cut three red hearts out of 


five-inch squares of red paper. 
On each heart write, “I prom- 
ise, on demand, to work for you 
for one hour.” 


The February Program 
First of all, choose an active 
committee, one eager to work out 
a rich program, spending many 
conference sessions. The follow- 


CHILDHOOD 


ing is merely suggestive. For the 
afternoon, some of the children 
might be costumed as backwoods- 
men, with coon-skin caps, women 
and children in linsey-woolsey 
imitated. Another group of chil- 
dren will love to dress up in old 
Colonial costumes like George 
and Martha Washington — boys 
with three-cornered hats, 
breeches and shoes with buckles, 
coats with frills, powdered wigs, 
girls in full Colonial dresses and 
buckled slippers; hair piled high 
and powdered. Then the children 
who are left may be Valentines 
in hearts and lace—all in all—A 
VERY DRESSED UP OCCA- 
SION. 
Now for the program: 

I. SHADOW-GRAPHS OR 

SILHOUETTES OF 
LINCOLN AND WASH- 
INGTON. 
This is very simple—an 
electric light and a sheet. 
Washington in Colonial 
costume; Lincoln in tall 
hat and long coat, or rep- 
resenting Lincoln, the 
rail-splitter. 

Il. A FACT CONTEST: 
(Lots of fun as it nears 
the end). 

Choose sides. Go down 
the lines—first one side, 
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5 
then the other. Each favorite Lincoln story— 
‘ child whose turn it is, *Little Blossom Visits | 4 eee FEBRUARY 
A gives a February item of the President. _— SCR P-BOOK 
" information such as: IV. The Virginia Reel by | This is a contribution that the 
1. Abraham was children in Colonial cos- yr 
born in a log cabin. tume. Inuing lite interest. art a 
: 2. George Washington V. A Valentine Play. | book to contain a life collection 
3 never told a lie: (There is an excellent | Of newspaper and magazine 
, | 3. Thirty-five hundred one—St. Valentine —in | clippings and pictures of the 
, books have been writ- the Magazine—tThe | “Birthdays Three”—a thing of 
, ten about Lincoln. School—February 1944. value in years to come. 
q 4. Lincoln was born Feb- VI. Boy tells story of The 
a ruary 12. Perfect Tribute by Mary BIBLIOGRAPHY 
7 5. George Washington Shipman Andrews. Abe Lincoln’s Other Mother 
s was our first Presi- VII. Girl telle story of Gen. —Bernaiine Bailey 
\ dent. Washington and Betsy (The story of Sarah Bush 
* 6. Lincoln’s library con- Ross. Lincoln) 
| e Bible MERICA. 
2 | Shakespeare IX. All give Flag Salute. re D’Aulaire 
Aesop’s Fables X. Sing last stanza of Shioman Andrew 
a Robinson Crusoe America: 
Our Fathers’ God to Thee Meadowcroft 
7 “ nite To Thee we sing; raham Lincoln 
Cems ise Long may our land be 
T Washington bright George Washington 
\- A child who cannot think With freedom’s holy light; —Ingri & Edgar Parin D’Aulaire 
e of an item of February Protect us by Thy might Good Stories for Great Holidays 
information, sits down. Great God our King. —Frances Jenkins Alcott 
See which side holds out an eel ABC 
| the longest. The last XI. Refreshments: Tiny but- Miska Petersh 
child standing, gets a tered heart-shaped bis- _— and Miska retersham 
- tiny prize. cuits with jelly, or heart- *In American Childhood, February 1944—These 
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III. A little girl tells the 


shaped cookies. 


Names Come First. This article also furnishes 
items from the Fact Contest. 


I drink the rain 
And bathe in dew, 

I play with the wind- 
And bow at you. 


The Oak Tree 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Sometimes I wear 


A cape of snow, 
And ice has bent 
My branches low. 


rock the birds 

And swing their nest, 
| I never tire, 

| I never rest! 


Sometimes my leaves 
Are velvet green, 

The showers keep them 
Fresh and clean. 


I gossip with 
The other trees, 

And whisper 
Airy melodies. 


Sometimes there’re acorns 
In my hair, 

And crimson leaves 
Are what I wear. 


I own my home, 
My food is free, 
I shelter all 
Who come to me! 


I stand outside, 

I’m strong and free, 
I am an oak, 

A mighty tree! 
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When Marie Ahnighto Peary 
Was Your Age 


In the land of the Eskimos 
in northern Greenland a little 
white baby girl was born in a tiny 
one story house covered with thick 
tarred paper to keep out the wind 
and cold. The news quickly spread 
among the brown people. 

white baby!” they exclaimed. 
“Whose is it?” 

“Pearyoksoah’s—let’s go to see 
it.” Pearyoksoah was the name 
the Eskimos had given Robert 
Peary who discovered the North 
Pole. They liked and respected him 
a very great deal and day after 
day brown-skinned visitors en- 
tered the little black house to see 
for the first time in their lives a 
white baby and to touch it to 
make sure that it was not made 
of snow. 

“Ah-poo, Mickaninny,” they 
said, “she is a snowbaby. The 
baby’s real name was Marie 
Ahnighito Peary, but always her 
nickname was “Ah-poo Micka- 
ninny.” 

When Marie was six weeks old 
her mother put her in a deerskin 
bag, tied a fox skin hood over her 
head and took her out of doors 
for the first time—and the last 
time for weeks and weeks. The 
sun slipped away and it was like 
night for five long months, The 
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little house had been banked with 
snow and with oil stoves the rooms 
were kept fairly warm. The beds 
had been built very high so that 
less cold would*vet to them. 

Marie’s daddy and mother 
dressed as nearly as possible like 
the Eskimos. They had under- 
shirts made of birdskins which 
they put on over their heads like 
sweaters and wore with the feath- 
ers next to their skins. Birdskin 
hoods were attached to these 
shirts. Eskimo women wear 
trousers like the men which for 
winter use are made of the skin 
of the polar bear. In summer the 
trousers are made of the lighter 
weight sealskin. Sealskin has sev- 
eral uses. When the hair has been 
removed knee-length boots are 
made of it. From sealskin with 
the hair left on are made mittens 
and summer coats. Winter coats 
are made from white and blue 
fox skins and they, as the shirts, 
have heavy hoods and are slipped 
on over the head as sweaters. 


The women’s clothes are slight- 
ly different from those of the men. 
They have pointed hoods on their 
fur coats while those of the men 
are rounded. They wear deerskin 
stockings instead of those of rab- 
bit skin which their husbands 


Eskimo Igloos and Dog Sled 


wear fur side next the foot. 

During the long cold months 
when there was no light except 
from the lamp clothes for the fam- 
ily were made. 

“Isn’t she darling!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peary when she tried on 
Baby Marie’s first suit. The 
trousers made of baby deerskin 
reached from the waist to the 
ankles where they were held by 
a gathering string. The hood and 
coat were attached and made of 
fox skin. For windbreaks fox tails 
were sewed about the hood open- 
ing and the wrists. 

“Now when we get her fur- 
lined boots made Marie will be 
ready to go out in the sunshine 
when it gets back,” said her 
mother. 

“Are you planning to carry 
her?” asked her father. “I know 
a better way. I’ll have a small sled 
built and buy some Eskimo dogs 
to pull it so that you can take the 
baby riding every day.” 

“Here’s a soap box just the 
right size for Marie,” added Mrs. 
Peary. “You can have it nailed 
on the sled and she can sit in it 
comfortably.” 

So when the long winter was 
over and the sunlight came back 
Marie was ready for it. Seated in 
the soap box on the sled beside 
which Mother was walking to 
guide the dogs she clapped her 
hands with joy. Every day it was 
possible Mrs. Peary took her child 
for rides on the sled and gave her 
sun baths on the gravel behind 
the house. 

“Marie reminds me of a bulb 
that has been kept in the cellar all 
winter and has been brought out 
into the sunshine of spring,” said 
her mother. “Already I can see 
color coming to her cheeks and a 
sparkle to her eyes.” 

“Tt seems I can almost see her 
growing now,’ answered her fa- 
ther. “Although she kept well dur- 
ing the winter she did not really 
grow much shut in as she was. But 
now that snow is melting, flow- 
ers are beginning to bloom, and 
the sun is shining night and day 
you can both be out of doors most 
of the time.” Before another win- 
ter came Marie and her mother 
were back home in Washington. 
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When Marie was old enough she 
and her mother went with her fa- 
ther on another expedition to find 
the North Pole. 


“It is fun on the ship, but isn’t 
it strange to have the sun shining 
all the time, day and night? I don’t 
want to go to bed,” said Marie. 
Her mother took care of that. 
When it was the little girl’s bed- 
time she put into the porthole one 
of Mr. Peary’s big felt hats which 
darkened the room. When it was 
time for Marie to get up the hat 
disappeared and sunlight came in 
through the porthole. 

At one of the Danish settle- 
ments in Greenland the ship 
stopped for awhile. Marie was de- 
lighted to find five children there. 
They had never before seen a 
white child, but they were very 
friendly and although the children 
could not speak each other’s lan- 
guage they had a fine time to- 
gether. 

“Mother, may I give the chil- 
dren some of our oranges?” asked 
Marie running back to the ship. 

“Look, what I have for you!” 
she called to the brown children 
as she returned with a big sack 
of oranges. Almost immediately 
the Eskimos began to throw the 
oranges and toss them to one an- 
other, their eyes beaming with 
pleasure. 

“No, no,” cried Marie. “They 
are not balls—they are oranges. 
They are not to play with. They 
are to eat. See!’’ And she peeled 
an orange, broke it into sections 
and ate one. The other sections 
she gave to her playmates who 
when they had tasted it clapped 
their hands and laughed. When 
Mrs. Peary saw how they enjoyed 
the fruit new to them she had 
what was left from their crate of 
oranges sent ashore for Marie’s 
Eskimo friends. 

“Do you want to play with my 
dolls?” asked Marie as she showed 
them how they could open and shut 
their eyes. In turn her playmates 
gave her their rag dolls with sea- 
weed hair dressed just like the 
Eskimo children. 

“Oh, how nice!” exclaimed Ma- 
rie. “‘All their clothes can be taken 
off and put on again. I like your 
dolls.” 

“Do you want to trade a doll?” 
asked one of the older girls and 
when Marie left she carried an 
Eskimo doll with seaweed hair in- 
stead of one of her own with real 
hair and eyes that opened and 
shut. Both girls were delighted 
with the trade. All the brown- 
skinned children waved to the 
little girl as the ship took her 
away. 


One morning when Marie awak- 
ened there by the side of her bunk 
was a big cake with lighted can- 
dles on it. She blinked her eyes 
with surprise, then exclaimed, 
“It’s my birthday! It’s my birth- 
day!’ Just then she heard Mother 
singing: 


“Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday, dear Marie, 
Happy birthday to you.” 


The day was full of surprises. 
“Oh, oh, oh!’ she cried when she 
sat down to eat breakfast. There 
at her place was an ivory locket 
and chain, some ivory rings, and 
an ivory cross. It seemed that 
every one on the ship had a gift 
for her. Among many others there 
were sealskin mittens and slip- 
pers, a muff, and neckpiece of 
eiderdown, and a great big Es- 
kimo doll larger than any she had. 
In the afternoon Marie invited the 
others on board the ship to come 
to her cabin to help eat her birth- 
day cake. 


“Now, Snowbaby, I must let all 
the polar bears, walrus, and seals 
know how old you are today,” 
said the Captain and he blew one 
loud blast on the whistle for each 
year she had lived. Marie thought 
that no one had ever had a hap- 
pier birthday. 

Much as she had enjoyed the 
trip to Greenland she decided it 
was more fun to be at home again 
and to sleep in a bed where there 
was no danger of being thrown 
out any minute. It was fun to go 
to school too. When summer came 
they went to the seashore and 
Marie built castles in the sand 
and waded and splashed in the 
water to her heart’s content. Win- 
ter came again; then summer 
again and she and her mother 
boarded the ship once more to go 
north and see her father. 

“Here’s a kitten to keep you 
company on the trip,” the Cap- 
tain said as he presented a tiny 
black and white cat. 


“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed 
Marie and stretched her arms out 
to take it, but it jumped to the 
floor and away it dashed. The little 
girl coaxed it, and tried to tempt 
it with food, but nothing she could 
do would entice the kitten to her. 


“Wave to our friends before we 
leave,” suggested Marie’s mother. 
All their friends who came to see 
them off had brought them candy, 
books, and other packages which 
intrigued Marie. Then there were 
crowds of people the Pearys did 
not know who laughed and cheered 
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... “Goodbye, Snowbaby!” they 
called when Marie waved as the 
ship started out of the harbor. 

“Why do all the boats we pass 
blow three whistles?” asked Ma- 
rie. 

“That is their way of saying, 
‘Thank you,’ ” replied her mother. 
“We say “Thank you’ by dipping 
our flag three times. Let’s go be- 
low now, unpack our things, and 
get settled.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do. I can hardly 
wait to see what is in some of those 
packages.” Outside their cabin 
Marie was surprised to see a big 
wooden box with her name on it. 

“It’s mine. It’s mine!” she cried. 
“But I can’t get it open.” 

“We'll call the steward to help,” 
said Mother and very soon the 
box was opened. 

“Oh, look at all the good things 
to eat,” cried the child, “nuts, 
dates, figs, little jars of jam and 
marmalade.” 

“And look what’s down in the 
corner,” exclaimed Mrs. Peary, 
“a big bottle of castor oil!” 


The first day Marie put on 
boy’s clothes which she always 
wore on board ship as she could 
walk on the wet decks and climb 
the rigging much better dressed 
this way. 

“When I’m dressed this way 
people seem to forget that I’m a 
girl and let me do all kinds of 
things that are fun,’”’ Marie con- 
fided to her mother. “I’m having 
a grand time, but I can hardly 
wait to see Dad.”’ 

“If there are no storms or fog 
to hinder us it will not be long,” 
said her mother. 

But there were hindrances. And 
that very night. When Marie 
awakened the next morning she 
was not able to see beyond the 
ship. There was thick, white fog 
everywhere. When the Pearys 
went out on deck the fog blew 
into their eyes and dripped from 
the rigging. Everyone tried hope- 
lessly to see ahead through the 
fog. The ship barely moved. 

“Why does our whistle blow so 
loud every few minutes?” ques- 
tioned the child. 

“To warn other ships to keep 
out of our way,” was the reply. 
“But the icebergs can not be 
warned. They are just about the 
same color as the fog which makes 
seeing them almost impossible. 
They are more dangerous than 
anything.” 

The hours of the day dragged 
by. Night was coming and still the 
fog had not begun to lift. Sudden- 
ly there was a shout, “Iceberg 
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Ahead!” The Captain rushed to 
help the man at the wheel. Using 
every ounce of their strength they 
pulled the wheel over and the ship 
lurched around and went over on 
her side. Marie felt her mother’s 
arm about her as everything on 
deck came crashing about them. 

“Did the iceberg strike us?” she 
gasped. 

“No, dear, so that we would 
miss it the ship was turned over. 
3ut they’re slowly getting it right 
side up again. See out there is the 
iceberg. We missed it by just a 
few inches.” 

The next day the fog had 
cleared and the ship was making 
up for lost time. Marie clapped 
her hands joyfully. ““We’re going 
to Dad fast now,” she thought over 
and over. 

Several days later they stopped 
at a little village in South Green- 
land, where the Eskimos lived in 
turf mounds instead of houses. 
They were built of turf and stone, 
half below and half above the 
ground. As the turf grew it cov- 
ered the stones till they could not 
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be seen at all and the houses looked 
as if they were made of coarse 
erass. 

“Look, Mother, there are dogs 
sleeping on top of those queer 
houses,” exclaimed Marie. The 
Eskimo women here were very at- 
tractive and their hair was drawn 
up to a tight high topknot bound 
about by a colored ribbon, red if 
she is single, blue if she is mar- 
ried, and black if she is a widow, 
Marie learned. Their stay in the 
little village was brief and they 
were on their way again. 


Finally one evening the Cap- 
tain told them that they would 
reach their destination the next 
day. 

“Just one night, then we will 
be with Dad,” sang Marie over 
and over. But when morning came 
her joy was changed to sadness. 

“Your father’s flag is not fly- 
ing over the little house ashore 
so he must not be there,” said 
Mother. “Oh, what might have 
happened to him?” The Captain 
blew the whistle and out of the 
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skin tents which were near the 
little house came the Eskimos. But 
there was no white man among 
them. 

“T’ll go ashore and see what I 
can find out,” said the Captain 
and Mrs. Peary and her little 
daughter watched him lower a 
boat and leave the ship. 

“He is coming back already,” 
cried Marie. “And he is waving a 
piece of paper above his head and 
shouting. I wonder what he is 
saying.” 

“I can make out his words 
now,” said her mother. “He is 
saying that your father is all 
right. He has just moved and 
wants the ship to follow him. He 
never thought that you and I 
might be on board the ship.” 

“He will be surprised when he 
sees us,’”’ added the little girl. She 
wanted to go on immediately, but 
it took all day for the sailors to 
load provisions; so she and her 
mother went ashore. 

“Dad certainly lived in a funny 
house—so little and dirty.” 

“It’s an old railroad caboose,” 
explained her mother. 

“These skin tents are queer 
too,” said Marie peeping inside 
one or two. “Look how awfully 
dirty they are!” 

“That doesn’t worry the Es- 
kimos any,” said Mother. “How 
happy they seem!” 

In a few hours the ship was on 
its way again, but very little 
progress was made because of the 
ice. Sometimes the ship had to be 
forced along between two gigantic 
icebergs. It was a difficult time for 
everyone, but after about a week 
they reached the harbor where 
they were to find Mr. Peary. But 
again Marie and her mother were 
disappointed for Dad was not 
there. 


“We may as well take good hot 
baths and go to bed early,” said 
Mrs. Peary. “I feel as if I could 
sleep a month.” But they did not 
get to sleep long. In the night 
Marie was startled to see her 
mother, fully dressed, standing 
beside her bunk. ‘‘Wake up, dear, 
and dress as fast as you can. Put 
on all these warm clothes. The 
Captain is afraid he cannot save 
our ship.” Marie jumped to the 
floor which was slanted so much 
that she could hardly stand up. 

“Our cabin is turned over on 
its side—how strange,” thought 
Marie as she dressed and watched 
her mother packing some things 
in a little bag. 


Then there was a knock at the 
door and two strong sailors stood 
there. “We’ve come to help you on 
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deck,” they said. “The boat is 
ready to take you ashore.” In the 
boat they could hardly see ahead 
for there was a blinding snow 
storm. 

“I’m wondering where we can 
go,” said Mrs. Peary as they land- 
ed. “There are a few Eskimos liv- 
ing here, but their igloos are so 
dirty that I hate to take you in- 
side. If we keep moving we will 
not get too cold. See if you can 
catch me!” And away ran Mother. 
‘*Now let’s see who can get to that 
igloo first.”” Marie won and was 
glad to see a little Eskimo girl 
about her age coming out of the 
igloo. She learned that the little 
girl’s name was Achatingwah and 
together they started to follow the 
tracks of a fox in the snow. 

“Oh, Achatingwah! There’s a 
different kind of tracks. Let’s fol- 
low them and see what animal’s 
they are.”” Up the side of a hill 
they climbed and scampered 
around the cerner of a big rock. 

“Look, Achatingwah! We’ve 
tracked him. There he is!” An 
Arctic hare almost as white as the 
snow sat on his legs sniffing the 
air with his queer little nose. 

“How adorable he is,” cried 
Marie. “I want to hold him in 


my arms,” and started toward the 
hare; but quick as a flash he was 
gone. 

However, she forgot her disap- 
pointment in not catching the 
Arctic hare when she got back 
and heard what Mother had found 
out while she had been gone. The 
Eskimos had told her that when 
Pearyoksoah found how cold and 
windy it was there he had decided 
not to make his headquarters 
there, but instead to go on to Fort 
Conger which was not far away. 
While Mrs. Peary was telling 
Marie this they heard a shout 
from the sailors and rushed over 
to find that the ship would be 
saved after all. How happy every- 
one was! Now they would have a 
roof over their heads, food to eat, 
and a place to sleep. And soon 
they could go on to Fort Conger. 

So they thought then; but be- 
fore everything was ready for the 
trip an immense iceberg moved 
into the harbor and blocked the 
way. Every day they hoped it 
would move away. It did not. The 
ship’s crew tried in every way 
they knew, even using dynamite, 
to start it moving. All in vain; 
the iceberg was settled for the 
winter. And so was the ship as 
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there was no possible way to get 
out of the harbor. All winter long 
Marie and her mother lived there. 
Spring came and with it the hope 
that when the ice melted they 
could again be on their way. 

One May morning when they 
were dressing Mrs. Peary said, 
“Marie, do you know what day 
tomorrow is?” 

“Dad’s birthday! Oh, if he were 
only here.” 

“Let’s make a big birthday cake 
and celebrate in his honor any- 
way,” suggested Mother. That day 
Marie worked as hard as Mother 
with the cake and was just as 
elated by the results. It was a most 
beautiful birthday cake! 

Early the next morning before 
Marie was up she heard a thud 
above her on the deck; then she 
heard feet hurrying along the 
passageway to their cabin. Her 
mother had heard, too, for she was 
sitting up in bed. “Your father 
is coming,” she said, her eyes 
shining. In a moment the door 
opened and in rushed Dad. How 
wonderful it was to have him 
there! In her father’s arms Marie 
said, “You must have known, Dad, 
that we had your favorite cake 
ready for your birthday today!” 


Woden, or Odin, was a god 
Whose riches were untold; 


WEDNESDAY 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


He lived in a great palace, made 


Of silver and of gold. 


He sat upon his golden throne, 


To feast with him at night. 


When Woden went out for a ride 


He rode Sleipner, his steed 


Two wolves were at his feet; above 


His ravens—Thought and Memo- 
ry—— 
Dependable and fleet. 
Perched on his throne, ready to go 


At his command for news, 
And they would fly around the 


earth 


tired out 


For tidings so profuse. 


He entertained, quite sumptuous- 


ly, 
Heroes who loved to fight; 
Warlike maidens brought them 


there 


grand— 


the week 


Who had eight feet — four up 


To use when he had need. 


Then when his horse became 
He’d turn him upside down; 


Sleipner would gallop off again, 
Quite rested, into town. 


Woden was powerful, good, and 


To us he might seem odd; 
But Wednesday, fourth day of 


Was named for this kind god. 
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Along the Alaskan Highway 


j= many children at- 
tending the public schools have 
dance training. Some classrooms 
have children who have even, at 
a young age, attained a certain 
technical and artistic proficiency 
in forms of Tap, Ballet, Char- 
acter, or Modern Dance. The mod- 
ern school curriculum allows some 
time for groupdance and rhythmic 
training, so that most children 
may derive pleasure from dance 
participation, though they may 
not have the advantages of the 
specialized training that a private 
school of dance may give them. 
The résumé of this dance se- 
quence may provide an element 
of continuity that will help cor- 
relate dance activities for a pe- 
riod. Special talents within the 
class may be recruited for the solo 
parts, and the group movements 
may be taught during the aver- 
age amount of time that the teach- 
er has for physical education. 
To incorporate notes for the 
entire sequence would be impos- 
sible in this article. Several of 
the dances are too difficult for 
either the average teacher or pre- 
dance pupil to learn without a 
thorough understanding of tap. 
ballet, and plastique fundamental 
techniques. However, I shall in- 
dicate the character and mood of 
the dance, and the teacher can 
substitute a suitable song, poem 


SHIRLEY SIMES 


A dance sequence for children, as 
presented by pupils of Shirley 
Simes, Dance Instructor at the 
Mme. Beauregard School of Music 
and Dance, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Miss Simes is a member 
of the Dance Masters of America. 


or playlet where sufficient dance 
talent is not available. Full de- 
scriptions for three numbers are 
included—The Frost Fairy panto- 
mime, The Eskimo Fishing Se- 
quence and The Rainbow. The 
scene was presented as part of 
our annual school recital, and the 
costuming, stage scenery and 
stage lighting was of professional 
caliber. There is ample oppor- 
tunity to simplify settings and 
background so that the pupils 
may themselves prepare the en- 
tire production. 


ALONG THE ALASKAN 
HIGHWAY 


Program Outline 

1. Frost Fairies. Ice Blue ballet 
costumes, sprinkled with star 
dust. (See notes for stage set and 
pantomime). Pretty little grem- 
lins are busy stirring up Alaskan 
weather with the efficiency of a 
Henry Kaiser production sched- 
ule. For a few minutes the weath- 
er is turned out with machine-like 
precision. Then comes rest hour. 
They join in a dance. (See Notes) 


Frost Fairies at Work 


2. The Arctic Night Steals on 
Softly. An advanced toe solo in 
plastique style. 


Costume: white leopard with 
wide white cellophane cape that 
is effectively used to shroud the 
dancer. 

Music: “Romance” by Rubin- 
stein. 


€ 


3. Snowballs. A ballet group in 
white. (Could be adapted to sport 
number in ski-suits). Large white 
snowballs made of tarletan are at- 
tached to wrists and head. The 
dance: a lively couple dance, with 
arm movements to represent snow 
flying through the air. 

4. Lonesome Aviator. A little 
boy in an Army Air Corps uni- 
form is very lonesome away up 
in Alaska. He sings, “In My 
Arms” and dances a Waltz Clog. 
He exits with arms outstretched 
to the audience, “please dance 
with me.” 

5. Penguins. A group of baby 
dancers dressed in black with the 
white front and shining black 
wings and skull cap of the penguin 
flay clumsily across the stage and 
do a dance specialty. Music: 
“Nola,” or something with a defi- 
nite jerky rhythm. 

6. The Russian Sled Driver. A 
Russian character dance by a 
husky boy who can do Russian 


Cossacks and dance with vigor. 
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Dressed in Cossack jacket, furred 
hat and boots. Music: Trepak by 
Tschaikowsky or authentic Rus- 
sian dance music in eight bar 
phrases of 2/4 rhythm. 

7. Eskimos Turn a Cold Shoul- 
der. The curtain rises on a scene 
showing Eskimos seated on 
mounds of snow. (Peach baskets 
covered with white sheeting). 
They are seated in a semicircle. A 
little igloo is backstage. Three or 
more boys are spearing fish 
around a hole supposedly cut in 
the ice, upstage center. The girls 
have their hands tucked up their 
sleeves and look very cold and 
uncomfortable waiting for the 
fish to be caught. When the great 
moment arrives, there is re- 
joicing, and they all dance. The 
little aviator dances past, still 
singing “In My Arms,” and hold- 
ing out his arms pleadingly to the 
Eskimo girls. But they pay no at- 
tention to him. He leaves dejected- 
ly. (See notes for Description). 

8. Mushing Along the Trail. 
Trio: the Belle of the Northwest, 
dressed in maribou with furred 
hood; the Russian and the Avi- 
ator. 

The Belle is drawn in on a sled 
by the Penguins and the Russian 
Driver. He claps his hands and 
the penguins stop. He assists the 
girl from the sled, dismisses the 
penguins with a grand gesture of 
authority. They flap off dragging 
the sled with them. The girl 
dances, any specialty. The Rus- 
sian applauds her efforts and is 
about to offer her his arm when 
the Aviator dances in. He stops 
when he sees the girl. (Whistles 
Yoo-hoo). She turns coyly away. 
The Aviator does a step to 8 bars 
of “I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy”’; 
the Russian does a Russian Step 
to 8 bars of “Volga Boatman.” 
The Aviator dances a little harder 
to another 8 bars of “I’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy”—the Rus- 
sian does likewise to the “Volga 
Boatman.” The girl doesn’t know 
which to choose. She dances a step 
first facing the one, then the 
other. She finally decides on the 
Aviator. The Russian retreats 
dancing out with dignity though 
defeated. The Aviator and Girl 
dance out together to the waltz, 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

9. Wind in the Forest. A Plas- 
tique interpretive Dance by ad- 
vanced older girls. Music: Fru- 
lingsrauschen, Sinding. 

10. Skater’s Carnival. Scene at 
a Skating Resort in the Glacier 
Park region. A couple dance. 
Skating costumes with multi- 
colored capes and caps trimmed 
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Setting for Scene No. 1—Frost Fairies 


with maribou fur. Music: Slide 
Mazurka, “One Heart, One Mind,” 
Strauss. 

11. Over the Rainbow. Finale. 
The soloist sings a chorus of “‘Over 
the Rainbow” from the Wizard 
of Oz motion picture. The scene 
opens showing the Arctic Night 
center, with the snow ballet in 
white, as the soloist repeats the 
chorus. They perform a slow 
porte de bras (see notes) as the 
soloist sings. 

Rainbow colored lights change 
slowly over the dancers, giving a 
play of lights like the Aurora 
Borealis. Instead of lights, the 
rainbow effect may be obtained 
by the use of scarfs. The little 
Aviator returns—this time with 
his little bride dressed in white. 
They walk slowly across the front 
—stand with back toward audi- 
ence watching the rainbow. At the 
end of the song they walk off as 
the rainbow fades into a black- 
out. (See notes). 


NOTES 
Frost Fairies—Scene 1 


Properties. Head Gremlin No. 1 
Timekeeper. A four-step ladder 
stool. A large watch, pencil and 
enormous notebook. 

Group 2. 

A—needs a large tall bucket 
painted silver and a stir- 
ring ladle. 

B—needs a silvered empty 
Cleanser Can. 

C—same as B. 

D—Long Silvered Soup Ladle. 

Group 3. Bucket Brigade. Round 
quart size ice cream cartons, 
silver painted. One for each 
girl. Atstart of scene only every 
other one holds hers—others 
are under the tree. 

Group 4. 

A—has palette and paint brush; 
palette silvered with 
mounds of white cotton 
pasted on it. 

B—Acts as foreman. No prop- 
erties—except large tree 
with branches covered with 
Lux to represent snow. 


Group 5. C and D, same properties 
as Group 4, except a row of cel- 
lophane is strung across two 
supports to represent icicles be- 
ing made instead of the tree. 


Cast: Any number of girls or boys 
for scene. 

1. The Timekeeper—very officious 
—has to keep eye on every- 
thing. 

2. A—stirs up weather in the big 

kettle. 
B—and C—shake in the season- 
ings and taste. 
D—ladles out mixture into 
bucket brigade containers. 

3. Bucket Brigade—any number 

may participate. 

4. A—and C—paint the tree and 

icicles. 
B—and D—walk back and 
forth criticizing their work. 


Cues for the Whistle 


Everything moves on a blast 
from a whistle. This is blown off 
stage. It blows on following meas- 
ures. 

Music: The Waltzing Doll— 
Poupee Valsante by Poldini. Play 
53 meas. to start No. 1. 

On repeat of Introduction— 
blow on measure 5 (the rest). 

Measure 13—to start Group 2; 
measure 22 to start Group 3; 
measure 37 to start 4 and 5; 
measure 53 a long blast to stop 
everyone. Then another blast to 


start them to putting away their 
things. 


The Pantomime 


The pantomime follows the 
cues blown by the whistle. All 
movements must represent me- 
chanical toys that are wound up 
and move till run down. At start 
all are grouped according to set- 
ting (see diagram) remaining 
motionless until whistle starts 
each group. 

Introduction: Play 4 bars of 
music twice—then blow whistle. 
1. Timekeeper—sitting on ladder 

—watch in hand—notebook in 

lap—pencil in other hand. 
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Cocks head looking at watch— 
Meas. 6—3 counts. 
Nods frowningly to group at 
right, center and left—Meas. 
7, 8, 9—3 counts to each nod. 
Taps pencil lightly on nose as 
if thinking—Meas. 10-11. 
Writes excitedly in notebook— 
Meas, 12 and 13. 
This same action is repeated 
over and over again until the 
whistle stops everyone on Meas. 
53. 
2. A—Stirs constantly with great 
seriousness and effort— 
Meas, 14. 
Continues stirring till Meas. 
53. 
At the same time— 
shakes shaker 3 times— 
Meas. 14. 
Looks at kettle 3 counts— 
Meas. 15. 
Dips index finger into mix- 


B 


ture—Meas. 16. 
Tastes—shakes head with 


disapproving grimace— 

Meas. 17. 

She repeats these move- 

ments until—Meas. 53. 
C—At same time as A and B 

above. 

Waits 3-.counts looking at 

kettle—Meas. 14. 

Shakes shaker—3 counts— 

Meas. 15. 

Dips finger into mixture— 

Meas. 16. 

Tastes—shakes head look- 
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ing at B—Meas. 17. 
She continues same until 
Meas. 53. 

3. Bucket Brigade—Every other 
girl holds her container 
stiffly in front of her with 
both hands. The other buck- 
ets are at stage Left un- 
der the tree that is being 
painted. 

At the whistle they start 
moving clockwise in the el- 
liptical circle between the 
icicles and D. (See dia- 


gram). 
D—Starts to ladle frost from 
the kettle to buckets as they 


pass——-Meas. 22. 

She continues this to Meas. 
53. 

Bucket Brigade at same 
time shuffles with tiny steps 
on toes—knees and body 
very stiff. They move to 
tree, put down bucket if 
they have one—if not—they 
bend stiffly down and pick 
one up from the floor. 
Shuffle to D who ladles back 
and forth. The circle moves 
constantly like mechanical 
dolls moving on a track. 
Continue until Meas. 53. 
Does 2 pas de basque, 1 
forward and 1 back—Meas. 
38, 39. 

Stops—hands on hips look- 
ing at painter—Meas. 40. 
Shakes head disapproving- 
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Eskimos Building Ice Wall 
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ly—Meas. 41. 
B—Dips brush onto palette— 
Meas, 38. 
Paints tree—Meas. 39. 
Looks left—Meas. 40. 
Looks right—Meas. 41. 
Both continue till Meas. 53. 
5. C—Does as A in Group 4 until 
Meas. 53. 
D—Does as B in Group 4 until 
Meas, 53. 
At long whistle Meas. 53—all 
stop work. 


Hold pose. 

At second whistle as music re- 
peats Meas. 22 to 37 they run to 
put all their things away, then 
run into line for their dance. 

The dance may be anything that 
is within the ability of the class. 


Pantomime for Eskimo Scene 


No. 7 


Music: “Dance of the Paper 
Dolls,” published by Witmark. 
Play 1%4 choruses, (Any good 4/4 
foxtrot may be substituted.) 
Properties: Spears for boys; fish 

attached to one that may be 

pulled out on cue; baskets cov- 
ered with white or ice blocks for 
girls to sit on. 

The dancers are seated. Feet 

close together — hands tucked 

inside wide sleeves as if very 


cold. 
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Setting for Scene No. 7—Eskimos 


ESKIMO GROUP 


Step 1. 
Raise both heels—Count 1. 
Lower both heels—Count 2. 
(Shiver and shake head as if 
freezing during this whole 
step). 
Repeat Counts 3-4. 1 meas. 
Tap right heel out. Count 1. 
Stamp right back into place. 
Count 2. 
Same left, 3, 4. 1 meas. 
Do this combination of 2 meas. 
3 more times—total 8 meas. 


Step 2. 

A—Cross arms over chest hard 
as if to keep warm. Count 1. 
Throw arms out straight to 
side. Count 2. 

Repeat, Counts 3, 4. (1 
meas.) 

B—Slap thigh on both sides 
with both hands at same 
time twice. Counts 1, 2. 
Cup hands up to, but not 
covering mouth as if to 
keep warm and blow hard 
twice. 

Counts 3-4. 1 meas. 
Repeat A. 1 meas. 

Then rise off stools in three 
graduated jerky move- 
ments so that the third 
movement brings them 
standing erect 1, 2, 3. 
Put index finger of right 
hand under nose and sneeze 
loudly 4. (1 meas.) 

Repeat these four meas- 
ures, sitting quickly on 
sneeze—total 8 meas. 


Step 3. 

During this entire step they 
raise and lower heels in rhythm 
while they: 

Look angrily at fishermen with 
hands on hips as if to say, 
“When are you going to catch 
one?’—tapping heels at same 
time. 1, 2, 3, 4. 1 meas. 
Throw arms out in disgust— 
shrugging shoulders, looking at 
audience as if to say, “Some 
fishermen—never catch any- 
thing.” 1, 2, 3, 4. 1 meas. 
Repeat these two meas. twice 


more. 6 meas. in all. 

Put hands on hips—open mouth 
surprised as fisherman pulls up 
fish. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Stand up with arms thrown 
high—glad gesture, count 1, 2. 
Bend over—feet apart—hands 
on knees, 3-4th, count 2 meas. 
(8 meas. in all). 


Step 4. 
All chant the following in time 
to the music (8 bars). 
Anvik—Akiak—Attu too (2 
meas.) 
Kiska — Ukatai — Unga-loo-loo 
(2 meas.) 
Catch a fish—cook a fish—eat 
a fish too (2 meas.) 
Sitting round a fire by a little 
igloo. (2 meas.) 


Step 5. 
Repeat the above as the boys 
dance. (8 more meas.) 
Then all move into place for a 
group number, if the teacher 
desires. 


Fishermen’s Part 


While the girls do the above 
dance, the fishermen do the fol- 
lowing: 
During the first 20 bars the 
fishermen stand stolidly by 
their ice-hole and move their 
spears up and down. (lst, 2nd 
and 34 of 3rd step). 

On the 21st measure one pulls 

out the fish and holds it high; 

On step 4—they join the girls 

in the chant (see step 4). 

On step 5 while the girls con- 
tinue the chant the boys dance in 
a circle around the ice hole car- 
rying the fish high on the spear— 
doing the following step: 

Step left. Count 1. 

Hop left bringing right knee up 

at same time. Count 2. 

Step right. Count 3. 1 meas. 

Hop right, bringing left knee 

up. Count 4. (1 meas.) 

Run left, right, left, right, 1, 2, 

3, 4. 1 meas. 

Repeat these two meas. 3 more 
times—total for step, 8 meas. 

Then run into place for Dance. 
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(The dance is optional). 


At close of dance, Little Aviator 
dances in—holds arms appealing- 
ly to girls, but they pay no atten- 
tion to him. They are more inter- 
ested in the feasting. He throws 
his arms up in despair and goes 
off stage. 


The Rainbow 
No. 11 


(Music: “Over the Rainbow,” 
from the Wizard of Oz, 2 Cho.) 

The movements are based on a 
knowledge of the five fundamental 
balletic positions of arms and feet. 
Any ballet textbook will show 
these if the teacher is not already 
familiar with them. (See Life 
magazine Mar. 20, 1944). 

At the curtain the group (any 
number) is posed—5th position— 
right foot front—facing diagonal- 
ly left, arms in Ist. All move- 
ments must be sustained—and 
legato—count 4 to the measure. 


Step 1 
Arms move from low Ist to high 
Ist, 1, 2, 3, 4. Meas. 1. 
Right arm travels to 2nd po- 
sition, 1, 2. 
Arms lower to low Ist, 3, 4. 
Meas. 2. 
Arms move from low Ist to high 
Ist, Meas. 3. 
Right arm lifts high and left 
opens into 3rd position, 5, 6. 
Both arms lower to low Ist, 7, 
8. Meas. 4. 
Plier and slide right foot for- 
ward into fourth—pose in 4th— 
weight on R-L pointed in back 
—arms move forward, palms 
up as if offering a gift—stretch 
out—pull up chest and bend 
head back. Meas. 5, 6. 
Step back on left—point right 
toe—arms pull down to sides of 
body—2 counts. 
Sweep arms up over head—lift- 
ing head and body way up 2 
counts. Meas. 7. 
Gradually lower head, chest, 
waist and arms 2 counts. 
Pose left knee bent—right toe 
extended forward—head down 
over knees. (2 counts) 
Hands crossed at wrists. (Meas. 


8) 


Step 2. 
Rise slowly—transfer weight to 
right leg. 
Left pointed back in 4th pos. 
Arms in 38rd—left arm high. 
Meas. 9, 10. 
Right arm moves slowly up to 
meet left forming 5th meas. 
11, 12. 
Sway arms 2 counts each to 
R-L, R-L. Meas. 13, 14. 
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Head looks upward as arms 
softly lower opening to side and 
down. Close feet into 5th. Meas. 
15, 16. 


Step 3. (Weaving Step) 
A—Head looks right diagonally 
—circle hands quickly one 
about the other in turning 

motion. Meas. 17. 


B—Reverse to left. Meas. 18. 


C—Arms scoop in low circle— 
body bends forward low, 
head low. Meas, 19. 


D—Gradually lift body and 
head till straight. Arms 
raised to 5th then out to 
2nd. Meas. 20. 


Repeat A, B and C same as 
above. Meas. 21, 22, 23. 
Repeat D but when body 
lifts with arms rise high 
onto toes then lower heels 
as arms open to 2nd. Meas. 
24. 


Step 4. 
Repeat all of Step 1. Meas. 25- 
32. 


Step 5. 


A—The Tag in the Music. 
Hold in pose head bowed for 
16 counts as Bride and 
Groom exeunt, and singer 
re-enters. Meas. 33, 34, 35, 
36. 


B—Gradually raise body— 
transfer weight to right leg, 
left pointed 4th pos. back. 
Meas. 37. 


Hands into 1st position— 
head down. Meas. 38. 

Very slowly lift left arm 
from a low Ist through 2nd 
and gradually stretch high 
overhead. Right arm ex- 
tending back—body facing 
to left to follow movement 
of bride and groom—head 
up. Left foot pointed back 
in fourth. The entire ges- 
ture should give the effect 
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Mushing Along the Trail 


of a benediction or a God 


speed to the Bride and 

Groom. 

Hold for slow curtain. 
Singer 


The singer sings the Ist 32 bars 
of the chorus. Then the curtain 
opens, The singer withdraws and 
appears during the end of meas. 
36 to sing the very last refrain 
for the benediction. 


The Bride and Groom 
Wait for the first chorus to be 


sung. They wait for the first 8 
bars of the 2nd chorus. They enter 
on Step 2 of the dance from stage 
R. Walk very slowly arm in arm 
to center stage—face the dancers 
and watch the rainbow, his arm 
around her waist—she leans gent- 
ly on his shoulder. They remain 
motionless until meas. 33 when 
they turn toward stage left and 
walk slowly out, timing their exit 
so that they reach it just as the 
chorus raise their arms for the 
last gesture. 


A SMALL BOY’S THANK YOU 


I thank You for the night 
And for the early light, 
Also for the day, with sunshine 


bright. 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Thanks for our country, too, 
For our flag, red, white and blue, 


For every thing, dear Lord, I 
thank You. 
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Another February Birthday 


[o_o is the month when 
we celebrate two famous birth- 
days — Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s, but there is another impor- 
tant birthday which we should not 
overlook—a third great eman- 
cipator — Susan Brownell An- 
thony. Miss Anthony was born 
February 15, 1820, at Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

Susan was born of Quaker par- 
ents, the third of eight children. 
When she was six years old, the 
family moved to Battenville, N. Y. 
Mr. Anthony made of his home 
a community center for discus- 
sion of public issues and set one 
room aside as a private schvol 
for his own and neighborhood 
children. 

At the age of fifteen Susan had 
already become a school teacher. 
She taught school in New York 
State for fifteen years, where she 
had been repeatedly stirred by the 
injustice accorded women teach- 
ers. She saw, however, that equal- 
ity for women teachers was only 
a part of the larger question of 
women’s rights. At the age of 
thirty Susan left teaching to de- 
vote herself to the cause of woman 
suffrage. Largely through her ef- 
forts over 56 years, the 19th,— 
known as the Susan B. Anthony— 
Amendment was finally added to 
the United States Constitution, 
giving the ballot to women. 

When Susan was 32 years of 
age, she organized the Woman’s 
New York State Temperance So- 
ciety, and later became a leader 
in the anti-slavery movement. 

Susan’s eightieth birthday was 
celebrated by a great popular 
demonstration at Washington, 
D. C., when she retired from the 
presidency of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

The following extracts are 
quoted from the three-volume 
biography, Life and Work of 
Susan B. Anthony, written by 
Ida Hustad Harper. 

“On the occasion of Miss An- 
thony’s eightieth birthday cele- 
bration, in Washington, D. C., the 
Post reported: The most beautiful 
and touching part of the program 
was when eighty little children, 
boys and girls, passed in single 
file across the stage, each bear- 
ing a rose. Slowly they marched, 
keeping time to music and, as 
they reached the spot where Miss 


Susan Brownell Anthony 


Anthony sat, each child deposited 
a blossom in her lap, a rose for 
every year. It was a surprise so 
complete, so wonderfully beauti- 
ful, that for a few moments she 
could do nothing more than to 
grasp the hand of each child. 
Then she began kissing the little 
people and the applause which 
greeted this act was deafening.” 

“Miss Anthony’s love for chil- 
dren was recognized when Dor- 
othy Osborne, holding a lovely 
bouquet, told What the Coming 
Woman Will Owe: ‘I bring these 
flowers to speak for the new gen- 
eration now coming forward, to 
tell our gratitude for the more 
beautiful life that you and your 
fellow-workers have opened to us. 
Everything is flowering for us. 
The colleges are opening to us 
over the land. We shall make our 
living in a hundred ways where 
our mothers had one. So our heads 
and our hands will be strong to 
do more good for the world than 
women have ever before been able 
to do. And we feel that this new 
power will make our hearts larger 
and sweeter for all that home 
means. You have given your life 
for this flowering of womanhood, 
and the girls of the new century 
bring you flowers to say that— 
and to thank you.’ ” 

“The laurels of the occasion 
were won by young Master Lewis 
S. Gannett, who said: ‘And I, just 
a boy, want to thank you for us 
who are on our way to be men. 


We Should Remember 


The girls are not going to flower 
without us. The better “woman” 
there is in the world, the better 
“man” will stand by her side. If 
sisters can be better, if mothers 
can be dearer, than ours—though 
I don’t see how they can—then 
boys are bound to be truer men 
to match them. So you have lived 
for us also. Though two, we are 
one, after all, and we shall grow 
nobler together. Come back to us 
fifty years hence, and we, work- 
ing together to make them, will 
show you juster laws, more equal 
conditions, gentler homes; and to 
you and yours they will be largely 
due. The boys of the new century 
bring you their flowers and thank 
you.’” (1905) 

The custom of presenting large 
photographs of Miss Anthony to 
the public schools on her birthday 
was widely instituted that year 
in order that children might be- 
come familiar with her face and 
interested in the work she repre- 
sented. 

A bibliography compiled under 
the supervision of Miss Ruth M. 
Erstad, State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota. Books 
now in print: 

Ahlers, Lena C. Daughters 
Known to Fame, Albert Whitman 
& Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

Bolton, Sarah K. Lives of Girls 
Who Became Famous. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. $2.00. 

Cottler, Joseph. Champions of 
Democracy. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $2.00. 

Denison, Merrill. U.S. vs. Susan 
B. Anthony. One act play. Drama- 
tists Play Service, Inc., 6 E. 39th 
St., New York. Paper, 30c. 
(America in Action; a series of 
one-act plays for young people, 
dealing with freedom and democ- 
racy). 

Graham, Abbie. Ladies in Re- 
volt. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. $1.75. 

Horton, Edith. A Group of Fa- 
mous Women. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. $1.00. 

Irwin, Inez Haynes. Angels and 
Amazons. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

Malone, Dumas. Saints in Ac- 
tion. Pages 84-113, Abingdon 
Press, New York. $2.00. 

McCallum, Jane Y. Women Pio- 
neers. Johnson Publishing Co., 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Lincoln’s Problems of 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Safety and Health 


A PLAY 
Act I BARBARA: 
CHARACTERS : Do you really think so, Miss Thompson? 
MARTHA BARBARA SALLY Miss THOMPSON: 
JACK WALTER ROGER I know so. I’ll give you the names of some books 


MIss THOMPSON 


SCENE: A schoolroom after classes are over. 
(As the scene opens, the children are discussing 
plans for a February assembly.) 

MARTHA: 
To begin with I don’t think much of the idea, any- 
way. 

JACK: 
What idea? What are you talking about? 

MARTHA: 
Don’t tell me you weren’t listening, my friend! 
Miss Thompson told us we must make the pro- 
gram, this year, very worthwhile and we must bring 
in the subjects of Safety and Health as much as 
possible. 

BARBARA: 
Why mix poor Abraham Lincoln with safety and 
health, I wonder? I don’t believe he ever heard of 
the words and I, for one, am beginning to wish we 
hadn’t! 

WALTER: 
I agree with you, Barbara. I really wish I had lived 
in those days. They lived so simply—no worries or 
anything. 

SALLY: 
Well, you’ll have to admit Lincoln had a war to 
worry about, at least, and as for safety and health, 
all I can say is I’m sick of those two subjects, too! 

ROGER : 
Same here. It’s like this all day at home and at 
school. (Imitating Mother and Teacher) “Have you 
got your rubbers, Roger? Don’t get cut on that 
knife! Remember—look both ways, before you 
cross. Be sure to use your handkerchief when you 
sneeze, Little germs! Tut! Tut!” And, what’s that 
got to do with Lincoln, I ask you! 

(They all laugh at ROGER.) 

MARTHA: 
We may be enjoying ourselves right now but we’re 
not getting anywhere with plans for a program. 
Here comes Miss Thompson, let’s ask her help. 

(Miss THOMPSON enters and smiles pleasantly 
at the children.) 

Miss THOMPSON: 
Judging by the noise in this room, you’ve all got 
some wonderful ideas. 

JACK: 
But that’s the trouble, Miss Thompson, we haven’t 
any. We all agree that you can’t mix an Abraham 
Lincoln program with Safety and Health as you 
suggested. Those subjects only belong to the pres- 
ent and not to Lincoln’s day. 

Miss THOMPSON: 
But that’s where you are wrong, children, and I 
believe if you study the history of Lincoln’s life 
carefully, you’ll find Safety and Health lessons 
were just as much a part of his life as they are of 
yours. 


at the library to help you, and the whole school will 
expect you children to prove to us that Abraham 
Lincoln had his problems of Safety and Health 
every day of his life. 

WALTER: 
All right, Miss Thompson, the way you say it makes 
us want to put this idea across. Come on, every- 
body, let’s get started! 

(The CHILDREN exit.) 


CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. 
SCENE: In Assembly. 
TIME: The day of the Lincoln program. 
(As the scene opens, MISS THOMPSON is speak- 
ng.) 
Miss THOMPSON: 
After much study into the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
these children have found out that our famous 
American hero had to think of safety and health 
at all times. We’ll now hear some actual stories to 
prove our point. 
MARTHA: 
Many years ago when Lincoln was a boy, 
He found that reading books was a source of 
greatest joy. 
One day while talking with a friend 
He learned he had a book to lend. 
So, “Abe” read far into the night, 
Reading by the firelight. 
He strained his eyes in light so bad— 
But ’twas the only light he’d ever had. 
At last he put the book away— 
He could finish it later another day. 
He placed the book in the crack of the wall, 
And in the night the rain did fall. 
Safety and Health, “Abe” did not heed, 
But, from that time on he felt their need. 
For, the book was damaged and so were his eyes— 
And that is our lesson in disguise! 
JACK: 
I don’t know how to rhyme, but in studying about 
Lincoln, I, too, found out that good health habits 
paid. In the first place, Lincoln discovered the 
value of exercise to good health. He split rails, he 
walked miles every day to school and to work and 
he became hardened to outdoor living. He may not 
have known health rules about food, exercise, and 
fresh air as we do, but he actually practiced clean 
living at all times. 
BARBARA: 
Lincoln was always thinking of the safety of others 
even more than about his own. We all remember 
the time he saved the pig who was stuck in the 
mud. Then, he taught the smaller boys how wrong 
it was to harm the birds and their eggs in the nest. 
WALTER: 
As Lincoln grew older and became President of 
the United States, he still thought of the safety and 
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health of others. His life was devoted to protecting 
the slaves in the south. He realized that without 
health, safety, and freedom, nobody could have 


happiness. 
SALLY: 


You have all mentioned that Lincoln thought of the 
safety and health of others rather than of himself. 
Just consider the way in which Lincoln risked his 
cwn life at all times, and you will know how true 


ROGER: 
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that is. He actually gave up his life literally to 
the cause of safety and health of his people. 


We could go on and on telling you how safety rules 
and health rules were followed in the time of Abra- 


ham Lincoln—but instead of that let’s just remem- 
ber that we today must continue his good work, now 
and forever more! Let’s close our Lincoln pro- 
gram by singing some Lincoln and patriotic songs. 


Play Away Land 


KARIN ASBRAND 


CHARACTERS: 


LANNY 
MARCIA 


THELMA the Children 
JOE 


JOLLY, the Clown 

Happy, the Blue Bird 

SUNNY BUNNY 

COOKIE 

MAX, the Mixer 

SWEEPSIE, the Sweeper 

the Elf 

GAY PLEASURE, a Fairy 

LITTLE Busy Bony, a Jack of All 
Trades 


COSTUMES: The children wear 
school dress, and have drawing 
pads and crayons with which they 
are working. JOLLY wears a clown 
costume. HAPPY wears a bird cos- 
tume of cambric and a bird mask 
(blue); SUNNY BUNNY wears a 
Denton sleeper and Bunny mask 
and comes out of a magician’s hat 
made of cardboard. COOKIE wears 
a large white apron and cap and 
carries a large plate of cookies. 
MAX wears a gingham apron and 
carries a yellow mixing bowl and 
spoon. SWEEPSIE wears a dwarf 
costume and carries a broom. 
LucKY wears an elf costume 
trimmed with four-leaf clovers 
and carries a horseshoe in one 
hand and a rabbit’s foot in the 
other. GAY PLEASURE wears an ab- 
breviated bright yellow fairy cos- 
tume and carries a wand tipped 
with a gold star. Busy BoDY wears 
a costume of many colors, and 
carries a tool box and a hatchet. 

SCENE: A playroom. There is a 
couch at rear center. Toys are 
scattered about the room. A toy 
box stands at right. A table and 
four chairs stand at center, 
around which the four children 
are seated, busily drawing. The 
curtain drops for a moment be- 
tween scenes te allow for the ap- 


pearance of a large gilded frame 
at rear center behind which the 
other little people stand for the 
dream. 

(As the curtain rises the four 
children are seated at the table, 
busily drawing and painting.) 

LANNY: 

Well, I guess as an artist I’m not 
so hot. But look at Joe’s picture! 
That’s just scrumptious. 

JOE (modestly): 

Oh, that’s nothing. I like to paint. 
Some day I’m going to be an artist 
like my uncle. 

MARCIA: 

Who are all those people you’ve 
been painting? 

THELMA: 

Yes, tell us about them. 

JOE: 

Oh, it’s just pretend. It’s Play 
Away Land, you know. 

LANNY: 

Play Away Land? Never heard of 
it 


MARCIA: 
Well, I have. It’s the place you go 
to when you sleep. 

JOE: 

That’s right. 

THELMA: 

And do you meet all those people 
there? 

JOE: 

Sure you do. See (points), there’s 
Jolly, the Clown. He’s a happy lit- 
tle fellow that makes you feel jol- 
ly when you’re blue. And here is 
Happy, the Blue Bird. I like him. 
And Sunny Bunny. Every magi- 
cian has a bunny, you know, and 
this one came out of a magician’s 
hat. 

THELMA: 

Oh, my! I should almost like to 
go to bed to see all those little Play 
~— People myself. 

OE: 


This one here is Max. He mixes 
all sorts of good things to eat, and 
Cookie, well, in Play Away Land 


Cookie gives you all the cookies 
you want and no matter how 
many you eat they can’t make you 
sick. 

MARCIA: 
That’s heaven. That’s what that 
is. 

JOE: 
And there’s Sweepsie. He’s a cute 
little dwarf who helps you to be 
helpful. I always pretend about 
Sweepsie when my dad asks me to 
sweep out the cellar or the garage. 

LANNY: 
That’s an idea. I think I’ll try that 
one, too. 

MARCIA: 
And the little fairy there. Who’s 
she? 

JOE: 
Oh, that’s Gay Pleasure. And there 
is Lucky, the Elf, next to her. 
He brings you nothing but luck, 
and little Busy Body beside him, 
he helps you to do all the odd jobs 
that anyone asks you to do. 

THELMA (yawns): 
Well, let’s lie down on the couch 
and sleep and see if we can dream 
about all your little people in Play 
Away Land. 


(They all go to the couch and lie 
down. Stage is darkened and 
“Rock-a-By, Baby” is played very 
softly, while the frame is put on 
the stage and the Play Away Peo- 
ple group inside of it. Then as the 
bright lights are turned on again 
the Play Away People all sing to 
the tune of “Mairsy Doats.”) 
Play away, yes, play away, be- 

cause it makes you happy. 

To Play Away Land let’s go! 

Cheerio! 
If you’re feeling low in mind you’ll 
soon be feeling happy. 

To Play Away Land to go! 

Cheerio! 

For everyone will have much fun 
And do whatever he wishes. 
There'll be no work for you to 

shirk 

For there’s no dirt or dishes. 
So play away, yes, play away, be- 

cause it makes you happy. 

To Play Away Land let’s go! 

Cheerio! 
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(The children all sit up and rub 
their eyes.) 

JOE (in great excitement): 
Well, my goodness, there are all 
my little people in the frame. 

LANNY: 

Jiminy, yes! I knew you were 
good, but I didn’t think you were 
that good. 

THELMA: 

Hush. They are stepping out of 
the frame. They’re even alive. 

MARCIA: 

There they are, every single one, 
just as you mentioned them to us 
before we went to sleep. 
(The Play Away People step 
out of frame and form a semi- 
circle around the stage. SUNNY 
BUNNY steps out of the hat, then 
takes it with him, and steps into it 
again.) 
JOLLY (bows): 
My name is Jolly; I’m a clown 
As you can plainly see. 

I came to life so I could make 
Folks happy as can be. 

To show how all you children 
Can make folks happy, too, 

By clowning just a little, 
And doing as I do. 

(He turns handsprings around 
the stage, and bows.) 

HAPPY: 

You made a Blue Bird out of me, 

And Blue Birds are for happi- 

ness, 
So I will always do my best 

To make folks happy, too, I 

guess. 
But I can’t do it all alone 

For you must help me, too. 
To make others happy 

You must start first with you! 
So smile a little every day, 

And laugh a little bit, 

For a cheerful disposition 

Will always make a hit. 

(Bows low to them all.) 

JOE: 

Thank you, Happy, I will try 

To remember every day 

All that you have told us 

And to do as you say. 

SUNNY BUNNY: 

My name is Sunny Bunny. 

I s’pose you all know that. 

And you know that Joseph drew 
me 

In the magician’s hat. 
Sometimes I come at Easter. 

Then I’m an Easter Bunny, 
But through the year I always 

keep 

A disposition sunny. 

I like to bring surprises, 
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(He bows, steps out of his hat, 
tries to put it on his head, but 
since it is much too big he steps 
back into it again.) 

COOKIE: 

Lookie, lookie! I am Cookie! 
Cookie is my name. 

I like to make nice cookies. 

It’s just like playing a game. 

I like to pass them all around 
To every little friend. 

They cannot give them stomach- 

aches 

Because they’re just pretend. 

(Passes the cookies around.) 

MAX: 

I’m Max, the Mixer! 

folks! (He bows.) 

Such jolly things I make, 

Ice cream and chocolate pudding, 
Cookies and frosted cake. 

And when your mother’s tired, 
Then you can help her, too, 

And I'll be generous and lend 
My mixing bowl to you. 
SWEEPSIE: 

My name is Sweepsie, I’m a 

dwarf, 

So jolly, blithe, and gay. 

I try to help my neighbors out 
In every little way. 

This morning I did Lanny’s porch. 
Like this I sweep and sweep 

(sweeps vigorously) 

I keep on working all the time 
Even when you are asleep. 
LUCKY: 

I’m Lucky, the Elf, and all by 

myself, 

I think of such nice things to 


Howdy, 


0, 
To bring good luck to everyone, 
And especially to you. 
But horseshoes and four-leaf 
clovers, 


A rabbit’s foot and such; 
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All kinds of good luck symbols 
Won’t matter very much, 

For Luck is what you make it, 
And it’s all up to you! 

So here’s my wish to everyone, 
Cheerio! and Good Luck, too. 
(Bows and hands each child a 

Good Luck symbol.) 

GAY PLEASURE: 

I’m Gay Pleasure, a wee fairy. 
Have you ever heard of me? 

No matter what the weather 
I’m as happy as can be. 

I flit about and dance and sing, 
And give the world much joy, 

Because all work and no play 
Makes Jack a very dull boy. 
LITTLE Busy BODY: 

I’m a little Busy Body, 

And I have lots of fun, 

Helping all my good friends 
To get the hard things done. 

I color all the flowers, 

And tint the pretty wings 

Of all the fragile butterflies, 
And all the flying things. 

My tools I carry with me, 

My paints and brushes, too. 

So that I’m always ready 
To do nice things for you. 
MARCIA: 

Play Away Land’s a great place. 
I’m glad you drew it, Joe. 
THELMA: 

Sure, Play Away Land’s a great « 

place 
For everyone to go. 
LANNY: 

And the reason it’s a great place 
For anyone to be 

Is because its little people 
Are as busy as can be. 

JOE: 

Busy, busy, busy, 
Every single day. 

Doing things for others 
And making it seem like play. 


Washington Calls on 
Betsy Ross 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


CHARACTERS: 


BETSY Ross, a young widow 
GEORGE Ross, her brother-in-law 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Two COMMITTEE MEN 


ScENE I, II, and III — Living 


And to do things for others. Room in the home of Betsy Ross 


And I urge all the children 
To help their good, 


kind 
mothers. 


TIME: June 1777 
PLACE: 239 Arch Street, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


Scene I 

(BETSY Ross is seated reading. 
GEORGE Ross is standing watch- 
ing her.) 

BETSY: 
“Resolved that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red, and white, 
and that the Union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, repre- H 
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lay. 
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senting a new constellation.” 
Sounds splendid, but what is it? 

GEORGE ROss: 
That’s the order for a new flag 
for our country. It’s to be our 
permanent flag. The Continental 
Congress passed the resolution 
today, June 14, 1777. 

BETSY Ross: 
Oh, I know what day it is and 
what year, you don’t need to tell 
me that. 

GEORGE Ross: 
Well, you’ve been so busy lately 
with your sewing that I thought 
you might not know what day it 
really is, besides this day will go 
down in history as outstanding. 
I like to think of it. 

BETSY Ross: 
Yes, I guess you are pretty proud 
to be a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and then on the 
committee to consider the adop- 
tion of a standard flag for all the 
colonies. 

GEORGE ROss: 
Yes, I am proud to be one who 
has helped bring our colonies to- 
gether. This business of each col- 
ony, each regiment having a dif- 
ferent flag is not good at all. We 
can never be truly united with 
such individual ideas. 

BETSY Ross: 
But this will hurt my sewing 
business a great deal. I’ve made 
many flags and it has given me a 
fair income. Remember the flags 
for the fleet in the Delaware Riv- 
er. I received 14 pounds for them. 
I need all I can make. Your 
brother’s death left me with very 
little. 

GEORGE ROSS: 
Cheer up, Betsy. I have a little 
surprise for you. George Wash- 
ington is coming to see you to- 
morrow and you will be more 
than honored to see him. 


BETSY Ross: 
George Washington! Oh, not 
really George Washington. 
Scene II 
(BETSY is dusting her living 
room, There is a knock on the 
door. She hurriedly hides dust 
cloth and goes to the door. WASH- 
INGTON and two committee men 
are there.) 
BETSY ROss: 
Good morning, gentlemen, to 
what do I owe this honor? Please 
come in. 
WASHINGTON : 
I’m George Washington and these 
are men of my committee. We are 
here to ask if you think you can 
make a flag from this rough 
drawing (exhibits design). 
BEtTsy Ross (takes design and 
looks at it carefully): 
I do not know but I certainly 
would like to try. 
WASHINGTON : 
We know you have made many 
flags, and we know, too, of your 
fine reputation as a seamstress. 
BETSY Ross: 
Won’t you be seated, gentlemen? 
(They are seated.) These stars 
have six points, the correct star 
has five. 
WASHINGTON: 
We are well aware of that but a 
great number of stars will be 
needed and the six points could 
be made easier we thought. 
BETSY Ross (takes out scissors 
from her workbasket, gets some 
paper, and cuts a star from fold- 
ed paper. Your teacher will show 
you how). 
See, here is your answer. The five 
point is easily cut. 
WASHINGTON : 
Well, what do you say, gentle- 
men? Shall we take the lady’s 
decision? 
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Two MEN: 
By all means, by all means. 
WASHINGTON: 
That is all, then, Mrs. Ross, and 
good day to you and good luck. 
When your flag is finished please 
let me know. 

Scene III 
(WASHINGTON and BETSY are 
seated in living room.) 

WASHINGTON : 
I have very good news for you, 
Mrs. Ross. 
BETSY ROss: 
Tell me please. I am so anxious 
to hear what was decided ever 
since the day you called for the 
flag. 
WASHINGTON: 
Your flag has been accepted as 
the National Standard and you 
are to begin the manufacture of 
as many as possible to be given 
out by the Continental Congress. 
BETSY ROSs: 
Oh, how happy I am. I worked 
harder on that flag than any I 
ever made. Somehow I felt it was 
different, so big, so fine. 
WASHINGTON : 
Yes, it stands for all we love and 
hope for—our young country. 
The red means bravery, the blue 
truth and the white purity. 
BETsyY Ross: 
And every star seemed to say as 
I cut it, “I'll stand for right, 
stand for might forever.” 
WASHINGTON: 
This little home of yours will be 
honored throughout history. I 
must be going now. Congratula- 
tions to you, and good day, 
Madam. (He leaves) 
BETSY ROss: 
239 Arch Street—may you live 
up to all that will be thought of 
you, may you keep alive patriotic 
memories in the hearts of all the 
children for all the years to come. 


WINDOW PICTURE 


MARGUERITE GODE 


WHAT DID MY WINDOW FRAME TODAY? 


A snow white world, 
And a sky pearl gray, 


Sparrows perched on a feeding tray, 


A chickadee, 
And a bold blue jay, 


A cardinal wearing a costume gay, 
Two frisky squirrels at their winter play, 
A shy wood rabbit that hopped away. 


THESE PICTURES My 
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AMERICAN 


The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SETTING: Tommy’s bedroom. 
CHARACTERS : 

TOMMY, TOMMY’S MOTHER, THE 
BIRTHDAY FAIRY 


DIALOGUE 

TOMMY: 

We’ve been having such a good 
time at school, Mother. You see 
February is the month of birth- 
days. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, I know. Your Valentine box 
looks as if you had fared pretty 
well. 

TOMMY: 

And then we learned so much 
about George Washington and 
Lincoln that we never knew be- 
fore. Did you know, Mother, that 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
was born on February 27? In the 
year 1807, to be exact. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, and he was rightly called 
“America’s Best Loved Poet.” To- 
morrow, we must go over his 
lovely poem, “The Children’s 
Hour,” but now, Tommy, I think 
it is time that you closed your 
books and went to sleep. I hope 
you may have pleasant dreams of 
your February birthdays. Good- 
night, Tommy. 

TOMMY: 

Good-night, Mother. 

THE BIRTHDAY FAIRY (climb- 
ing up from behind Tommy’s 
knees) : 

Did you think I wasn’t coming to- 
night? My, this is a steep climb. 
My birthday map seems espe- 
cially heavy tonight. (FAIRY lays 
big birthday map upon ToMMyY’s 
bed.) You see, I brought along a 
little extra note book just by way 
of a surprise. But first, let us 
look at the famous people born in 
February. You point to the dates 
and I’ll read them off for you. 
(TOMMY puts his fingers on the 
dates one after the other as THE 
Farry reads.) 

THE FAIRY: 

Let’s see, February 3, 1811. That 
is the birthday of Horace Gree- 
ley, the young printer who 
became a newspaper editor. And 
on the same day, but in the year 
1809, we find the birthday of 
Felix Mendelssohn, the German 
composer whose famous wedding 
march is known all over the 
world. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, I know. They played that at 
my Aunt Kit’s wedding. 


THE FAIRY (putting on her 
glasses) : 
Oh, here is someone that you like 
born on February 4, 1902. 

TOMMY: 
That is Charles Lindbergh, the 
“Lone Eagle,” who made the fa- 
mous non-stop flight to Paris. 

THE FArry: 
And here on February 7, 1812, 
marks the birthday of Charles 
Dickens, the English author 
whose books you so enjoy. 

TOMMY: 
I’ve just read his “Child’s Dream 
of a Star,” and Mother has read 
parts of “David Copperfield” to 
me. 

THE FAIry: 
And here is a most honored birth- 
day. It almost makes me want to 
ery when I think of all that this 
man has done for humanity. Do 
you know who was born on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1847? 

TOMMY: 
Indeed, I do. That was Thomas 
A. Edison, one of the world’s 
greatest inventors. It is because 
of him that we have electric 
lights, movies and radio. 

THE FAIRY: 
And then, of course, we find the 
birthdays of Lincoln, Washington 
and Longfellow in February. I see 
you have been reading all about 
them. 

TOMMY: 
Yes, I have. 

THE FAIRY: 
But here is one we almost forgot 
to mention. The boy who killed 
his first Indian when he was only 
twelve years old. 

TOMMY: 
I’ll bet it was Buffalo Bill. 

THE FAIRY: 
Yes, or to give him his correct 
name it was William F. Cody. He 
was born on February 26, 1845. 

TOMMY: 
Oh, I wish you’d tell me some 
stories about him. Then I can tell 
them to the children at school and 
perhaps we can dramatize them. 

THE FAIRY: 
Well, when William was only a 
little boy about your age, he had 
his first encounter with an In- 
dian. It was one day when he was 
home all alone and sound asleep, 
that he was awakened by a neigh- 
ing sound. He looked out of the 
window and saw an Indian at- 
tempting to steal his pet pony. 
William grabbed the nearest rifle 
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he could put his hands on and 
shouted. “What are you doing 
with my pony?” The Indian said 
he would like to exchange horses 
but little Bill had no desire to do 
this. The Indian thought Bill was 
just a youngster and wasn’t go- 
ing to pay any attention to him. 
So Bill aimed his gun as if he 
were going to fire and told the 
Indian to leave his pony alone. 
When the Indian continued to 
pull at the pony, young Bill fired 
a gun that was almost as big as 
he was. An Indian knows bravery 
when he sees it, so Bill’s pony 
was promptly handed over. 

TOMMY: 
That was exciting. Do tell me 
some more. 

THE FAIRY: 
Well, when Bill was fourteen, he 
became a rider for the Pony Ex- 
press. As there were no railroads 
then in the West, the mail was 
carried by men on_ horseback. 
They had to ride fifty miles a day 
over plains and mountains and in 
all kinds of weather. And of 
course, they were in constant 
danger from Indians. Although 
Bill was the youngest rider of the 
Pony Express, he was one of the 
bravest. One time he was held up 
by a bandit. Bill threw up his 
hands and the bandit reached for 
the money bags which were fas- 
tened to the saddle. Just as the 
bandit was about to take the 
money bags, Bill spurred his 
horse. The animal reared, strik- 
ing the bandit and stunning him. 
Bill then went on his way leading 
the bandit’s horse with the bandit 
strapped on its back. 

TOMMY: 
Whew! That was a narrow 
escape. But how did he get the 
name “Buffalo Bill’? 

THE FAIRY: 
Well, it was in those days when 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad was 
being built and food for the 
workmen was scarce. “Will they 
eat buffalo meat?” asked Bill. 
“They'll eat anything,” was the 
answer. So in one year and a half 
Bill killed more than four thou- 
sand buffalos. From then on he 
became known as “Buffalo Bill.” 

TOMMY: 
Thank you for telling me the in- 
teresting stories. I’ll never for- 
get them. 

THE BIRTHDAY FAIRY: 
Well, it is getting late and I must 
be on my way. I will be back 
again some day. Good night, 
Tommy. 

TOMMY: 
Good night. Don’t forget to come 
back. 


<< 
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The Sheep and the Pig 


For Choral Speaking 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Adapted from a Scandinavian 
Folk Tale for choral speaking. 


All: 


One morning bright and early, 
When grass was dewy pearled, 
A wooly sheep and curltail pig 
Set out to see the world. 


Medium: 

They wandered here and wandered 
there 

Through every kind of weather, 

For they were bound to find a 
home 

Where they could live together. 


Light: 
A rabbit happened by and asked, 
“Where are you going, friends?” 
“To build a house,” they both re- 
plied, 
“And there our journey ends.” 
“May I come too?” the rabbit 
asked, 
“T’d like to live with you.” 
The pig and sheep were impressed, 
“Pray tell, what could you do?” 


Heavy: 
The rabbit scratched his ear and 
said, 
“T’ll help you build your house 
By gnawing pegs. For I have teeth 
As sharp as any mouse.” 


Medium: 


The two were very pleased indeed 
To have his company. 
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And as they walked they met a 
goose, 
“Where are you bound?” asked he. 


Light: 
“To build a house, a cozy house, 
Where we'll enjoy real living.” 
“Let me come, too,” the gray goose 


urged. 
“Good help I will be giving. 
I’ll stuff the cracks with mud and 
moss.” 
“A fine idea!” they cried, 
And up the hill and down the hill, 
They traveled side by side. 


Heavy: 


Ere long a barnyard cock ap- 
peared, 

“Where are you 
friends?” 

“To build a house,” the four re- 


bound, my 


plie 
“And there our journey ends.” 


Medium: 


So down the road and through the 
wood 

They hurried on, until 

They found a ring of sunshine 

On the tip top of a hill. 

And there they built a little house 

All working close together, 

A little house of brick and stone 

To stand the stormy weather. 


Light: 
The rabbit gnawed the pegs of 
wood, 
The gray goose filled the cracks, 
And not until the job was done 
Did anyone relax. 


So high upon a sunbright hill, 
You'll find them living gaily, 
With rooster crowing them awake, 
A task he prizes daily. 


All: 


Yes, folks who work and sing and 
play, 

Can find new joys together, 

Like those who built a little house 

To stand the stormy weather. 
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AMERICAN 


Pigeons Go to War 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


Pictures by Keystone View Company 


Tur activities of Homing 
Pigeons in the war as told in an 
article in Child Life for Novem- 
ber, 1943, fascinated my pupils. 
An occasional clipping from the 
newspaper telling of the feats of 
some special bird added to the in- 
terest in the group. When we made 
our plans for the year the boys 
asked to include a unit on pigeons. 

We decided to begin at once to 
assemble material for the unit 
which was to be concluded late in 
the year. Pictures, stories from 
magazines, clippings from news- 
papers, and lists of articles in 
reference books were collected and 
placed in a file reserved for the 
purpose. 

The first assignment was for 
each child to look through all 
available newspapers and maga- 
zines at home for articles and pic- 
tures. Recognition was given all 
who looked for material, even if 
they found none. The second as- 
signment was similar, except we 
used reference books or any other 
books we could find. Then letters 
were planned in class for the 
teacher to write to government 
agencies for available information 
on the use of pigeons in the war 
effort. 

Two copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1926, containing an excellent 
study of pigeons, and several cur- 
rent magazines giving up-to-the- 
minute facts about their use in the 
war were secured for our room 
library. These were taken home 


nights and were enjoyed by the 
children and their parents. 

When we were ready for the 
unit we had a_ splendid ~ back- 
ground of materials and informa- 
tion and were able to carry the 
unit through to a successful con- 
clusion in a short time. 


Objectives 
A. Pupil’s aims. 


1. To learn everything possible 
about homing pigeons and their 
part in the war. 

2. To learn the most interest- 
ing things about other varieties 
of pigeons. 


Pigeons in Their Perches 
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3. To supply our own material 
for the unit because no one has 
assembled it for us. 


B. Teacher’s aims. 


1. To help the pupils plan and 
work together, finding their own 
problem and completing it suc- 
cessfully. 

2. To teach about pigeons in 
science. 

3. To show to what extent 
pigeons are aiding in the war ef- 
fort. 

4. To show the interdependence 
of man and animals. 


Topics Included in Our Study 


A. The first pigeons. 


1. Many varieties found in fam- 
ilies in widely separated parts of 
earth. 

2. Blue Rock Dove of Europe, 
wild and untamable, thought to be 
the ancestor of our modern kinds. 

3. Doves and pigeons are classed 
in the same group. 

4. Some varieties, as the Pas- 
senger Pigeon and Dodo, are now 
extinct. 

5. They have been used by man 
since the dawn of history. 


6. Pigeons are mentioned often 
in the Bible. 


B. Pigeons of today. 


1. The common or street pigeon 
is found most everywhere. 

2. Utility pigeons are used for 
food. 

3. Fancy pigeons, more than 
200 varieties, are raised for beau- 
ty. 


Inside a Pigeon Loft 
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4. Racing pigeons: 


a. Carrier pigeons are used for 
sports and racing. 

b. Homing pigeons are used for 
carrying messages. 


C. Habits of pigeons. 


1. Common pigeons take care of 
themselves. 

2. Domesticated birds are usual- 
ly kept in lofts. 

3. Pigeons can live anywhere 
they can find grain for food. 

4. Some live in trees, others nest 
on the ground. 

5. Some live in colonies, others 
in isolated pairs. 

6. Pigeons do not raise their 
heads in drinking as other birds 
do. 


7. They are gluttonous in their 
eating habits. 


8. The pairs usually mate for 
life. 


9. The male selects the place for 
the nest. They build it together. 

10. The two eggs are usually 
white in color. 


11. The eggs are cared for in 
hatching by the male and female 
in turn. 


12. Young ones are fed “pigeon 
milk” for about ten days. 


13. A pigeon sleeps very lightly. 
14. If it has a good home it will 
live 15 to 30 years. 
D. Homing pigeons in the war. 
1. Appearance. 


Putting Message in Leg-Type Mes 


2. Care and training. 

3. Habits of homers. 

4. Varied uses of homing 
pigeons. 

5. Number in service. 

6. Efficiency of these birds. 

7. Importance of homing 
pigeons in the war. 

8. Branches of service in which 
they serve. 

9. Worth of these pigeons in 
money. 


10. Where the pigeons have ac- 
tually been used. 

11. How pigeons behave under 
fire. 

12. What becomes of the 
pigeons. 


Interesting Facts About Pigeons 


A. Pigeons have been domes- 
ticated from the earliest times. 

B. They were regarded by 
primitive peoples with much af- 
fection, and one of the indications 
of wealth was the number of 
dovecotes a man had. 

C. The Bible mention of turtle- 
doves and pigeons is often in con- 
nection with sacrifices. 

D. The dove returning to the 
Ark with the olive leaf was really 
a pigeon. 

E. There are more than 650 
species of pigeons, including 200 
fancy kinds. 

F. Utility pigeons are raised in 
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large quantities near cities where 
the young squabs are sold for food. 

G. Common or park pigeons are 
widely scattered over this coun- 
try, frequently congregating in 
large cities. 

H. Fancy pigeons, raised for 
their beauty, often bring high 
prices. An American fancier re- 
cently paid $1,000 for a black 
Tumbler cock. 

I. Racing pigeons form the most 
important group in this country. 
They include the Carrier pigeons 
and the Homing pigeons. 


J. The king of all the tribes is 
the homing pigeon. It is about 
eleven inches long and weighs 
about 16 ounces. Everything in its 
makeup implies strength and 
swiftness. A homer is as perfect- 
ly fashioned as we should make 
an airplane, if we could. The pow- 
er of flight comes not only from 
the wings, but from the mass of 
muscles of its breast, amounting 
to a quarter of the weight of the 
entire bird. 


K. Homing pigeons are used to 
carry messages where it is not 
safe to send them by radio, tele- 
phone, teletype, or any other way. 
They are used in the army, ma- 
rines, and any other part of our 
fighting forces where men need 
to send messages quickly. 


L. The homing pigeon flies to 
his loft-because he remembers his 
mate, and perhaps his little ones 
there, and also knows that food, 
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shelter, and rest will be awaiting 
him, 

M. Homers will endure over 15 
hours of sustained flight to reach 
their home loft. They will cover 
the distance from Washington, 
D. C., to Chicago in 13 hours. They 
will fly a mile a minute, doing 75 
miles an hour at their best. They 
will not stop for storms, but will 
fly over them. They can go 700 
miles in a day without rest. 

N. The capsule into which the 
message to be carried is inserted 
may be worn on the bird’s leg or 
strapped on his back with a band 
around his body. 

O. On plastic strips, 4,000- 
word messages may be sent on the 
bird’s leg. 

P. Men in the Signal Corps have 
trained the pigeons to “home” as 
to new locations in as little as 
seven or eight days after arrival. 

Q. Out of every 100 birds sent 
out 96 to 98 deliver their messages 
even if they are wounded, thus 
keeping up the motto of the Sig- 
nal Corps, “Get the Message 
Through.” 

R. The Allies used more than 
320,000 homing pigeons in World 
War I. It is predicted that the 
number will be more than doubled 
in this war. 

S. Pigeons were used by the 
Romans to carry messages as 
early as 44 B. C. 

T. Pigeons have been used in 
war since the Siege of Troy, but 
interest did not become wide 
spread until the First World War. 

U. The great square in Venice 
in front of the Cathedral of Saint 
Mark, is the most celebrated pub- 
lic square in the world for its 
pigeons. Madison Square, New 
York; the steps of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, and La- 
fayette Square, in Washington, 
are other famous congregating 
places for the pigeons. 


V. King George of England was 
one of the best-known pigeon fan- 
ciers. His lofts at Sandringham 
contained some of the finest rac- 
ing specimens obtainable. 

W. Pigeon racing is the national 
sport of Belgium. 


Training Homing Pigeons 


A. Homing pigeons always live 
in lofts which must be clean, cool, 
and airy. 

_B. The man who trains the 
pigeons is known as a “pigeon- 
eer.” 

C. Homing pigeons are the re- 
sult of marvelous selective breed- 
ing. 
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Fastening the Harness Message Celluloid Capsule, Which Goes on the 
Pigeon’s Back 


D. Homers are not bred for 
color, but for type and racing abil- 
ity. They are of mixed colors. 
White is the most undesirable. 

E. The pigeoneer watches over 
the feeding of the young birds 
from the time they leave the 
shell. 

F. At four weeks (after wean- 
ing), the birds are placed in the 
young bird loft, where they are 
soon given their first flying ex- 
perience. 

G. They are taught that the ap- 
proach of the keeper means food, 
water, or kindly attention of some 
sort. 

H. Some morning, before he is 
fed, the bird is placed on the land- 
ing board of his loft. Food is then 
placed on the loft floor. The bird 
eventually pushes aside the wire 
over his loft door, and comes in 
for breakfast. 

I. After two or three lessons the 
window of the loft is removed and 
he flies right out when morning 
comes. 


J. He flies about, but when tired 
comes scampering down for 
breakfast. This flight is repeated 
every morning and evening. 

K. Between nine and twelve 
weeks he is given a careful physi- 
cal examination. Head, wings, and 
tail must be perfect. 

L. At this time the bird molts. 
He should never be flown while 
in heavy molt. 


M. New feathers will be in 
within eight or ten weeks from 
the start of the molt. Then the 
bird’s training on the road is be- 
gun. 

N. Birds are taken a mile or 
more from home and released. 
This distance is increased daily up 
to 25 miles. 

O. At this stage one bird should 
be taken out at a time, with a de- 
lay of two or three minutes after 
each leaves. This single tossing 
puts the bird on his mettle. 

P. From the 25 mile stage a 
jump may be made to 50 miles. 

Q. In the 100 mile race the bird 
gets his first test for speed and 
endurance. 


R. He is taught to wear his 
identification band and his mes- 
sage capsule on his leg. Or the 
message capsule may be strapped 
to his back. 

S. When a bird reaches home 
it should go into its loft without 
delay, where the keeper removes 
the message and gives it food and 
water. 

T. They are taught two-way 
flying, night flying, and not to 
finch during gun fire. 


Some Pigeon Heroes 


A. Cher Ami 


Cher Ami, an Army pigeon, 
flew through enemy artillery fire 
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back to headquarters with the in- 
formation that made possible the 
rescue of the famous “Lost Bat- 
talion” in World War I. One leg 
was shot off and there was a 
shrapnel wound in his breast, but 
he brought the message through. 


B. GJ. Joe 


While fighting at Foggia the 
order was given for the big Fort- 
resses to attack Colvi Vecchia on 
the Volturno River. Just as they 
were about to take off an officer 
rushed out and stopped them. The 
mission was called off. The Brit- 
ish had already captured the place 
and had our men not received the 
message from the weary little 
homing pigeon we would have 
bombed our own Allies. G.I. Joe 
carried the message some 20-odd 
miles in as many minutes, proba- 
bly saving the lives of at least 
100 Allied soldiers, and making 
what is considered the most out- 
standing flight in the early part of 
World War II. 


C. Lady Astor 


Lady Astor was released one 
day at noon and next morning 
crash-landed at the home loft at 
French Morocco headquarters 
90 air-miles away. Shot twice 
through the craw and once 
through a wing, Lady Astor 
was hurt too badly to get to her 
feet, but she was still carrying her 
important message from. the 
front-line outpost. Lady is one 
year old and the flight was her 
14th after her arrival in French 
Moroceo. 


D. Yank 


Yank, an Army Signal Corps 
pigeon, brought the first news 
back to headquarters at Tebessa, 


Algeria, that United States troops 
had recaptured Gafsa in central 
Tunisia. Yank made the distance 
of 98 miles between Gafsa and 
Tebessa in one hour and 52 min- 
utes, to get word in ahead of all 
other communications. 


E. Winkie 


Winkie, a little homer from 
Scotland, was a member of the 
crew of a Beaufort bomber on pa- 
trol off the Norwegian coast. The 
bomber sank quickly in the North 
Sea. In the crash Winkie’s cage 
was broken open and she flew off 
with the empty message carrier on 
her leg. Oil-soaked and doused in 
the icy water, she made for her 
loft, one hundred miles away. The 
code number on the aluminum 
band on her leg told the officers 
from what plane she had flown, 
and her known speed gave them 
an idea of where the plane might 
be found. The crew was rescued 
next day, and Winkie was pre- 
sented a bronze plaque for dis- 
tinguished service. 


Activities 


A. Reading to find references to 
pigeons in stories, literature, and 
the Bible. 

B. Collecting reference mate- 
rials for our study. 

C. Observing street pigeons 
wherever possible. 

D. Watching the pigeons build 
and rear their young under the 
eaves of a house across the street 
from school. 

E. Visiting the loft of homing 
pigeons sent to our town with a 
$5,000,000 army exhibit. Asking 
many questions and collecting 
identification bands, capsules, and 
message forms for our class. 

F. Arranging the most interest- 
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ing facts we had learned for a 
make-believe radio program, 
using the following introduction: 

“This is radio station PIGEON 
broadcasting from DuVal School. 
We will tell you some interesting 
things about pigeons.” 


Suggested Activities 


A. Buying or borrowing a pair 
of homing pigeons to be kept at 
school during the study, to be re- 
leased by the group and returned 
to the former owner at some 
stated time, or to be given to some 
outstanding boy in the class. 

B. Visiting the lofts of pigeon 
fanciers, if there are any hear 
enough. 
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“Sixty seconds make a minute,” 
That is what folks say, 


MINUTES 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


But if I am sitting waiting 
For a movie show, 


And the minutes are exactly 
Equal length all day. 


Yet when I am at a party 
Having lots of fun, 

All the minutes speed like seconds 
Till the party’s done. 


Then they craw] along like hours: 
My, but they are slow! 


When I’ve figured out the reason 
Why they crawl or run, 


Then I'll swap the fast for slow 
ones 


When I’m having fun. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
THE BOY AND THE GOAT Lora A. Ricer 


The Boy and the Goat (adapted) 


A simple story to dramatize 


Tell story to children. Have children retell parts of story. Watch the speech and cor- 
rect any words mispronounced. 


Ask the following questions to assist children. Encourage complete sentences. 


Why didn’t the goat want to go home? What did the Little Boy do when the goat 
wouldn’t go home? What animal came along to talk to the Little Boy? 


What did the rabbit say? What did the goat say? What did the rabbit do? 
What animal came along to talk to the rabbit? What did the squirrel say? 
What did the goat say? What did the squirrel do? 

What animal came along to talk to the squirrel? What did the fox say? 
What did the goat say? What did the fox do? 

What flew by and talked to the fox? What did the bumblebee say? 


What did the bumblebee say when he flew after the goat? What did the goat say? 
What did the Little Boy say? 


NOTE: Make sure the children give the proper z sound when imitating the bumblebee. 


pat 
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Classroom Stunts for February 


Let’s Make Paper Twirlers 


paper twirlers 
provides useful drill in the use 
of the compass and demonstrates 
the fact that warm air rises and 
exerts pressure on objects from 
below. 


Set the compass-points 2 inches 
apart and draw a 4-inch circle on 
a piece of kindergarten paper. In- 
side this circle draw three other 
circles, 114 inches, 1 inch and %4 
inch in radius respectively. Now 
connect each circle with the one 
next inside it with gradually slop- 
ing lines to form a continuous 
spiral as illustrated in Figure 1. 

Cut out the large circle. Then 
carefully cut along the spiral line 
from the outer edge to the point 
marked A on the inner circle. Push 
a threaded needle up through the 
center of the inner circle. Knot 
the end of the thread and pull the 
spiral out in the shape of a spring 
as in Figure 2. 

Suspend the twirler over a 
warm-air register or a radiator 
and watch it spin around. Explain 
that when the warm air rises, it 
presses against the under surface 
of the twirler. Since the spiral 
strip of paper is slanting, the ris- 
ing air presses it forward as well 
as upward, somewhat like a kite. 
But since the strip is also circular, 
and is fastened at its center, its 
forward movement twirls_ it 
around and around its center. 


Relax with Raggedy Ann 


This stunt is just the thing 
when children begin to fidget and 
need a relaxing game. It comes 
in especially handy on stormy 
days when the class cannot play 
outdoors. 

Open the windows wide. Have 
each pupil stand tall and straight 
beside his desk, with arms held 
down stiffly at the sides. Breathe 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


deeply ten times. Then the leader 
says, “Raggedy Ann’s thumbs go 
wiggle-waggle!” 

The children follow the leader’s 
example, wiggling their thumbs 
back and forth while still holding 
hands, arms and bodies rigid. 
“Raggedy Ann’s fingers go wiggle- 
waggle!” is the next command. 
Then thumbs and fingers wiggle 
together. “Raggedy Ann’s hands 
go wiggle-waggle!” is the signal 
for wiggling hands back and forth 
at the wrists. Similar commands 
are given in rapid succession for 
arms, face (making funny faces), 
head, body (rocking from side to 
side at the waist), and knees. 

Now give the command, “‘Rag- 
gedy Ann marches around the 
room!” Alternate rows of children 
face the rear. The entire class 
marches up and down the aisles 
between desks in single file, wob- 
bling in all directions and making 
funny faces all the while. A good 
deal of laughter is sure to result. 
But that too is part of the fun. 


Let’s Make Carbon Dioxide 


Stand a short length of candle 
upright on a quarter or half-dollar 
by setting its flat end in a little 
puddle of candle wax on the coin. 
(See illustration.) Pour a little 
water into a tumbler and in it dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of baking 
soda. Lower the candle into the 
water so the coin rests on the bot- 
tom of the tumbler. 

Light the candle and set the 
saucer over the tumbler. The 
candle will continue to burn 
brightly for a few seconds. Then 
it will go out. Explain that it has 
burned up the oxygen in the tum- 
bler. Fire cannot burn without 
oxygen. The air we breathe con- 
tains much oxygen. 


Remove the saucer and light the 
candle again. Pour a teaspoonful 
of vinegar carefully down inside 
the glass. Immediately set the 
saucer over the tumbler again. 

Point out how quickly the 
candle goes out this time. Call at- 
tention to the bubbles rising from 
the water. These bubbles are car- 
bon dioxide gas. Carbon dioxide 
puts out fire. Most fire extinguish- 
ers force carbon dioxide gas inte 
the flames. Carbon dioxide is alse 
present in the air in small 
amounts. Ask the class what would 
happen to our fires in stoves and 
furnaces if carbon dioxide should 
replace the oxygen in the air. 


Henry and the Hankies 


Little Henry’s mother sent him 
to the store to buy her some hand- 
kerchiefs. She gave him one dol- 


lar to spend. She told him to buy 
as many handkerchiefs as he 
could, but not to bring back any 
change. 

Here is a picture of the store- 
keeper’s hankie counter. (The 
teacher may copy the accompany- 
ing sketch on the blackboard.) 
Please tell little Henry which 
hankies to buy so he will get the 
largest number possible for exact- 
ly one dollar. 

This hint may help you: Add 
up the cost of all the hankies first. 
Subtract Henry’s dollar from this 
sum. Then see which numbers, 
when added together, equal the 
difference. Henry, of course, will 
not buy the extra hankies. 


Solution: .09+.10+.18+.14+.27 
+.32+.54=1.59. 

1.59—1.00=.59. 

.27+.32=.59. Therefore, Henry 
should buy all but the 27c and 32c 
hankies. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


OUR HEROES (Reading Lesson) Ts 


America has many heroes. 
Every day we read about them. 


Their pictures are in the papers. 


Some fly airplanes in the war. 


Some ride in heavy jeeps. Ni aS => 


Some sleep in muddy foxholes. 
Many work in hospitals. 

They care for the wounded soldiers. 
Others stay at home and work. 


All are helping win the war. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Bring in photographs of heroes. Many of these will be relatives and friends of the 
pupils. 
Others will be members of the Army, Navy and Air Corps which the local papers are 
featuring. 
Discuss the deeds of bravery and sacrifice these people have experienced. 


Make a list of traits of character of a hero. Emphasize faithful performance of duty 
in face of danger and often accompanied by great physical discomfort. 
Discuss the following questions: 


Why is a good nurse a hero? 

Where are deeds of heroism performed? 

When is a boy or girl a hero? 

What animals have been heroes? Explain the work of “M” dogs. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 
I wear a white suit. I am big and strong. 
I work in a hospital. I have keen ears and eyes. 
I care for wounded soldiers. I carry messages on the battlefield. 
I go on to the battlefield. I find enemy mines. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


(Reading Lesson) 

The star in the East led the wise | Ny 

men. | fi 
It led them to the Baby Jesus. / 


That is why we put a star on our 
Christmas tree. i | 


Betsy Ross made our first flag. | 
| 


STARS WE LOVE | | | 
| 


She sewed on thirteen stars. 


Each star was for a colony. | 
Our flag now has forty-eight stars. 
We now have another kind of flag. 
It is the service flag with the serv- 

ice stars. 
Each star is for a man or a woman f} \7 

in the armed forces. - | | 
Mothers and wives wear the service ff ie 

pin. | 


They hang a service flag in their 


window. y 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Review briefly the story of the making of the American flag. 
Explain what a colony was. 

Look at a map of the United States. 

First some of the states that were colonies. 

Count all the states. 

Why do we have thirteen stripes in our flag? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a simple map of district. Count the service flags in the windows on each street. 
Record on the map. Children ask permission to bring flag from own homes to school for a 
day. Discuss meaning of the gold star on a service pin. 


STORY HOUR 


Mary has two big brothers and one little brother. One big brother flies a thunderbolt 
plane. The other big brother is a marine. Mary is very proud of her brothers. She wears a 
little service pin with two stars on it. 

Joe is Mary’s little brother. Joe and Mary help the government too. They gather up 
waste paper and tie it in bundles. They help their mother save waste fat and carry it to 
the grocer. They save their money and buy war saving stamps. They are heroes too. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 
OUR SHORTEST MONTH — February (Reading Lesson) 
February is our shortest month. 
It is full of good days. 


Lincoln’s birthday is February 
twelve. 


St. Valentine’s Day is February 
fourteen. 


Washington's birthday is February 
twenty-two. 


Many famous birthdays come in 
February. 


We are glad we live in America. 


We are proud of our famous peo- 
ple. 


We remember them on their birth- 4 
days. 


We try to be like them. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


FEBRUARY CALENDAR 
February Twelve 
Make a study of the traits in President Lincoln’s character — gentleness, kindness, 


modesty, simplicity, honesty, courage, firmness, industry. Discuss each of these traits. Keep 
a photograph of Abraham Lincoln in the classroom during the month. 


February Fourteen 


Very little is actually known of the real Saint Valentine. It is supposed that he was a 
person who wrote kind notes to those who were ill or in trouble. After his death, his 
friends commemorated his birthday by sending notes and greetings to those needing cheer. 
Special emphasis should be placed on the type and purpose of a real valentine. 


February Twenty-Two 


Every year American boys and girls should pay respect to the memory of our first 
president, George Washington. As our country grows older we more and more realize how 


wise, self-sacrificing, honorable and far sighted were our early patriots. We children 
should appreciate this. 


Other Birthdays 
Thomas Edison, Charles Dickens and others can be studied. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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FUN IN FEBRUARY (Reading Lesson) 


This is a fine time to play in the 
snow. 


We must wear warm clothes. 
Everyone must put on a snow suit. 


Everyone must wear galoshes and 
a cap. 


And bring warm mittens and a 
scart. 


Now we are all ready. 


It is fun to slide down the long 
hill. 


Sometimes the sled turns over in 
the snow. 


It is fun to go skating, too. 


We have good times in February. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
STUDY OF WINTER CLOTHING 


Why wool is so valuable—light weight, warm even when wet, wears well. How we get 
woolen clothing. Make brief study of wool. Bring in samples of natural wool, yarn, and 
pieces of woolen materials. Make charts of boy’s clothing, of girl’s clothing, men’s, women’s 


and babies’ clothing. Pictures can be cut from advertising matter from newspapers and 
magazines. 


Discuss why woolen materials have been hard to buy these last two years. Why do sol- 
diers need woolen clothing? Who in our school have knitted scarfs or afghan squares for 


our soldiers? What materials are used in place of wool? Discuss the health advantages of 
outdoor play. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Mary’s mother has knitted 3 gray sweaters and 4 blue sweaters for the soldiers. How 
many has she knitted? 


2. A Woolen coat for a boy costs $12.50. A pair of mittens costs $1.25. How much do both 
cost? 


3. Bob earned $2.50 shoveling snow. He spent $1.50 for a cap. How much has he left? 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mary’s class had a valentine box. 
There were nice valentines for everybody in the box. 
Mary received two big ones and three little ones. = 


Bob got four red ones and two blue ones. = 


CHILDHOOD 


For Nancy there were three big hearts and four little hearts. = 


Joe received two funny ones and six pretty ones. = 

Bessie got four with flowers and four with birds. = 

For Bill there were five square ones and two round ones. = 
Jack received seven pink ones and two green ones. = 


Jane got two with red ribbon and three with yellow ribbon. 


How many valentines did Mary get? ........ 
How many red valentines did Bob get? ........ 
How many valentines did Bill get? ........ 

How many pretty valentines did Joe get? ........ 
How many valentines did Jack receive? ........ 
How many did Bessie get? ........ 


How many funny ones did Joe get? ........ 
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) READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Susan made a valentine with flowers in a row. 
On some she pasted daisies and a pretty ........ 
On some she put a little bird with a shiny eye. 
And then she made another with a yellow ........ 
On one she drew a little girl with a pretty hat. 
On one she drew a little dog and a little ........ 


She cut some out of paper lace with a tiny dart. 


But the nicest one she made was painted like a 


butterfly cat bow heart 


Which of these words fits on the dotted lines? 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN READY TO 


Read the poem to the children. 


Discuss ways of making a real snow man. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
READ? 


MY SNOW MAN 


Come snow flakes come! 
Come snow flakes come! 
Then I’ll make a snow man 
Round and fat 

And dress him up in 

Dad’s old hat. 

Come snow flakes come! 
Come snow flakes come! 


Go away old sun, go away! 
Go away old sun, go away! 


You’ve melted my snow man 
Round and fat, 

And all that’s left is 

Dad’s old hat. 

Go away old sun, go away! 
Go away old sun, go away! 


Lora A. Ricer 
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THE SNOW MAN--Seat Work 
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36 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
LOOK AND SEE SEAT WORK Mary S. Williams 


What do you see in the picture? 
Why are these things hanging on the line? 
Color the stockings red. 
Color the dress blue. 
Color the apron yellow. 
Color the towel green. 
The pillow cases are white with a blue border. 
What do you see in the picture? 
How many windows do you see 
in the house? 
How many trees do you see in 
the picture? 
How many birds do you see in 
the picture? 
Color the picture. 
What do you see in the ? 


picture? 


How many apples do 
you see? 


How many pears do you 
see? 


How many carrots do you see? 

How many bananas do you 
see? 

Which of these are fruit and 
which are vegetables? 


OT — 
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EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 
by Marguerite Gode 4, 1 
/ 


EBENEZER ASKS 


How do you know it is going to storm? 
Whether it’s going to be cold or warm? 

If it will rain or if it will snow? 

If it will frost or if it will blow? 

Look in your paper and you can see 

What the weatherman’s forecast of weather will be. 
Or lend the radio newsman an ear, 

He’ll broadcast if it will be cloudy or clear. 
The little barometer hung on the wall 
Gives warning of storms by its rise and fall. 
Handy thermometers often are bought 

To register temperatures chilly or hot. 

In town and in country folks get together 
And chitter and chatter 

Concerning the weather, 

So now Ebenezer is wondering if you 

Are learning to be a real weatherman too. 


Let’s find out what you know— 


What happens to a snowflake when it is brought into a warm room? 
What happens to water when it is placed in a freezing temperature? 
How are ships warned of approaching storms? 

How is temperature recorded? By inches? By degrees? 

How is an icicle formed? 

How are hailstones formed? 

What is a thermostat? 

What device is used on an airfield to show the direction of the wind? On a farm? 
Is altitude recorded? 

Name any other gadgets that are used by man. 

How does prediction of frost or cold weather help the farmer? 
How do all these inventions help airplanes? Ships? Trains? etc. 


Things to do— 

Study a thermometer. 

Watch a barometer. 

Visit a weather bureau. 

Study changes of weather. 
Make a monthly weather chart. 
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More About Foods 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Have you thought a great deal about the vegetables you have been eating this winter? 


Did you realize that we eat certain parts of each vegetable? 


That part of the plant that grows beneath the ground is called the root. Can you think 
of any vegetable of this kind? 


The part of the plant from which the leaves grow is called a stem? Asparagus is a 
vegetable of this kind. Can you think of another? 


When a thick part of the stem grows underground it is called a tuber. The potato is a 
vegetable of this kind. Can you think of another? 


Then there are vegetables whose leaves we eat. Can you name two vegetables of this 
kind? 


There are other vegetables whose seeds we eat. Peas would be this type of vegetable. 
Can you think of another? Now can you look over the following vegetables and list them 
under these heads? 


Leaves Roots Stems Seeds 


Here are the vegetables: 


Cabbage Asparagus Radishes 
Rhubarb Beets Beans 
Potatoes Peas Corn 
Celery Lettuce Turnip 


Can you find the vegetable that gives us sugar? 


Can you draw a picture of each vegetable on your chart? 
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A Remember Page 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


We have had several !essons this year on keeping fit. Let us see how much we remem- 
ber about them. Can you answer all of the questions below? 


Remember What? 
To Eat Fresh vegetables every day. Name two good ones. 
To Drink Milk each day. How much should you drink? 
To Play Out in the open air. What does this do for you? 


How many hours should you play out of doors each day? 


To Sleep With your windows open each night. Why? 
How many hours should you sleep each night? 


To Bathe All over at least twice a week. 
How does a good bath make you feel? 


To Brush Your teeth after each meal. What happens if you do not? 
To Watch What the weather man reports about the weather. Why? 
To Watch 


The wind that blows up from the northeast. What is it likely to 
mean? How should you prepare for it? 


To Watch Out for cheap candies sold on the street. What could they do 
to YOU? 
To Watch Out that you do not eat between meals. What does this do to your 
appetite? 


To Take A clean handkerchief to school each day. Why? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Making Valentines 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you think the little girl is doing? 

What day do we send Valentines? 

For whom do you think the little girl is making the valentine? 
Do you like to make valentines? 

What do you write on your valentine? 

Why do we send valentines to our friends? 

What kind of a valentine do you like to make? 

What do you like about St. Valentine’s day? 

Did you ever go to a Valentine party? 

What did you do at the party? 


Are you going to make valentines for your friends this year? 


THINGS TO DO 


Have a valentine party. Children make valentines for each other. So that each child gets 
a valentine, and no child gets more than one, cut squares of paper, the same number as there 
are children. Each paper bears the name of a child. All the papers are then put into a large 
box or other container. Each child draws a name. The children must not tell whose name 
they have drawn. This must be a secret. Then we plan the making of valentines, each child 
making one for the child whose name he or she has drawn. 


When they are finished and addressed they are placed in a large box. One child may be 
selected as postmaster to hand out the valentines. Or each child may be permitted to draw 
out one valentine, and call out the name for whom it is intended. 
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To Help the Child Create 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


Lesson 2 Second Grade 


My Playmate’s Picture 
I am sure all of you have a little playmate whom you love. Haven’t you? 
Where does he sit? Where does she sit? Do you walk home from school together? 


Wouldn’t you like to draw a picture of your playmate . . . a nice big one? I am sure 
you would. 


Look at your playmate. Has she blue eyes or brown? What color is her hair? Does 
she wear it in curls, in braids or is it bobbed? 


Boys . . . Does your little playmate have blue or brown eyes? What color is his hair 
. . red or black or yellow or brown? Is it parted at the side and combed neatly? Or is it 
all rumpled from playing so hard? 


Look at his ears . . . remember they must be in the picture, too. 
All ready . . . turn your papers the tall way. 
Draw a big circle . . . leave a little space at the top of the paper. 


Now draw two lines down from your circle, one on either side, for the neck. 


We are going to put real hair on our playmates’ pictures. I know you are going to 
make beautiful eves, nice red mouths . . . not too big. Draw a little line for the nose. 


What color are you going to use for the face? Try your orange . . . that is nice and 
bright. Remember to color the necks, too. 


What color hair bow does your little playmate wear? Is it striped or dotted or is it 
a real bright colored bow? 


Has she a little collar on her dress? Is it a pretty color? Is it lace? Draw it . . . just 
a little collar. 


Boys, did you remember to color your playmates’ ears? Did you use your orange for 
the faces and necks? 


Is your boy friend wearing a sweater or a shirt and bright tie? Put in just the top. 
We are not quite finished. Think real hard . . . can you remember a nice wallpaper 


with a very light flower in it? Or is there a pretty light color you might put on the paper 
behind your playmates’ heads? 


We call this putting in a background, and backgrounds must be just as beautiful as 
the faces we draw. 


N.B.: If you wish, you might try this lesson in the powder paints. It works up beautifully. 
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Mr. Pig’s Valentine Party 


Ove morning Mr. Pig went 
around to his friends’ houses with 
beautiful red invitations, lettered 
in white. They said, 

You Are Invited to a Valen- 

tine Party Tonight at My 

House, for My Aunt Pink. 

Refreshments... 

Now Mr. Pig’s Aunt Pink had 
come the very day before, to visit 
him for a while, and all Animal- 
town knew it. Mr. Pig had met 
her at the station. She had ar- 
rived with a big blue hat, a muff, 
a suitcase, and an extra big bundle 
wrapped up in grocery paper. 

So all Mr. Pig’s friends were 
just delighted when the invita- 
tions came. 

“Of course I’m going,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, when Mrs. 
Squirrel asked her. “And I’ll wear 
my very best dress, too; the one 
with the train.” 

“It may get stepped on, if you 
do,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “I’m go- 
ing to wear my new dress, the one 
with the three-leaf clovers on it. 
But why do you suppose it says 
‘Refreshments’ on the invitations? 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Don’t we always have refresh- 
ments at a party?” 

“Oh, that’s just because Mr. 
Pig is crazy about. eating,” 
sniffed Mrs. Rabbit. “He just had 
to mention them.” 

When the Animaltown people 
got to Mr. Pig’s house that night, 
he met them with a wide smile, 
and Aunt Pink, the honor guest, 
was all dressed up, with red shoes, 
and a gown scalloped around the 
bottom, and a wreath of blue flow- 
ers ’round her big head. She had a 
bow behind, just over her tail, and 
she was smiling a wide smile, too. 

First they played guessing 
games; there were valentines for 
prizes. Then they dropped-the- 
handkerchief, and tried musical 
chairs. After that, they played 
pussy-wants-a-corner, and Black 
Cat was best at that. Old Lady 
Owl told fortunes, because she was 
the wisest one in Animaltown; 
and then they danced. 

Mr. Badger played tunes for 
this, on his little old violin, and 
everyone laughed and whirled and 
praised the music. Mr. Pig danced 


Mr. Pig danced with his Aunt Pink 


with Aunt Pink; they did a special] 
jig called the Curly-Tail Hop. 
Everyone tripped on Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit’s train, just as Mrs. Squir- 
rel had said; but she danced right 
on. Mrs. Goose whirled around 
with Black Cat, but she kept step- 
ping on his feet and couldn’t keep 
time to the music, so he suggested 
that they sit in the corner. Then, 
after a while, someone asked if 
they couldn’t try a mind-reading 
game, and Mrs. Goose offered her 
mind to be read. But this game 
stopped very soon. 

“Because she really hasn’t any 
mind,” whispered Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit to Mrs. Squirrel, behind her 
paw. 

“You don’t need to explain that 
to me,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

Then Mr. Badger thought of 
some new tunes, so the dancing 
started again. 

It was pretty late by this time, 
and Black Cat whispered to Old 
Lady Owl, “When do you suppose 
we are going to have refresh- 
ments?” 

“T have been thinking about 
them, too,” she whispered back. 
“Possibly he has forgotten.” 


“T don’t think Mr. Pig could 
forget refreshments,” Black Cat 
said to her, in a low voice. “There 
must be some other reason. Let’s 
ask Mrs. Squirrel what she 
thinks.” 

Mrs. Squirrel told them that she 
was quite ready for refreshments, 
herself, and why didn’t Mr. Pig 
get them? He kept going into the 
kitchen, and every time she hoped, 
but he always came back without 
anything, though one time he did 
seem to be chewing. 

“He even mentioned the re- 
freshments on the invitations,” 
said Mrs. Sheep, “‘so we must be 
going to have some. Let’s ask Mrs. 
Goose what she thinks.” 

Old Lady Owl said, “She never 
thinks.” 

But Mrs. Goose was worried. 
“T’ve been hungry for a long 
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time,”’ she told them, in such a 
loud voice that her friends told 
her, “Hush!” 

So she whispered, ‘Perhaps 
we'd better go home without eat- 
ing—” 

“Not I,” said Black Cat and 
Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, all in one voice. “He 
promised us refreshments, and 
we’re going to stay till we get 
them, that’s what.” 

But then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit whis- 
pered to Mrs. Squirrel, “Just look; 
my child is so tired and hungry 
that he has gone to sleep on the 
floor. What shall we do?” 

“Well, it is plain that something 
must be done,” said Old Lady Owl, 
when they asked her. “I am going 
to speak to Aunt Pink.” 

“But she is the guest of honor!” 
cried Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Well, a guest of honor needs 
refreshments, too,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “So—here goes—” 

She went and tapped Aunt Pink 
on the shoulder, with a wide wing. 
Then she whispered something 
into her ear. 

Aunt Pink whispered some- 
thing to Old Lady Owl. Then she 
came and told the others, “Aunt 
Pink says that Mr. Pig bought 
some pies at Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery. She doesn’t understand why 
he hasn’t served them to us.” 

“Yes, I’ve been watching the 
table for a long time,” sighed 
Black Cat. “There’s a nice fresh 
- on it—but not a crumb to 
eat!” 

“What shall we do?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Well, I am going to ask Aunt 
Pink to do something,” decided 
Black Cat, and he went and whis- 


Mrs. Squirrel said she was ready for refreshments 


pered in her ear. And she said 
something to him, very low. 

When he came back, he said, 
“She is going to see if she can 
start the refreshments. Mr. Pig 
is in the kitchen now; and she is 
going to tell him to serve those 
pies.” 

They saw Aunt Pink go into the 
kitchen then; and she didn’t come 
back, and she didn’t come back. 
Mrs. Goose said, “I’m _ sleepy, 
and I’m going home.” But just 
then she saw Aunt Pink coming 
out of the kitchen with—not pies 
—but a big bowl of: the most 
delicious-looking sugary heart- 
shaped cherry tarts, much more 
unusual than anything they had 
dreamed of. They were all juicy 
and sugary, and there were such 
a nice lot of them, too. “More in 
the kitchen,” called out Aunt Pink. 
Mr. Pig followed her, with a huge 
pitcher of hot cocoa. “Refresh- 
ments!” laughed Aunt Pink. 

Mrs. Goose quickly took off her 
hat and came back to the party, 
and the table was set, and every- 
one ate and ate and ate. 

All except Mr. Pig. That was a 
strange thing; everyone noticed 
that he could hardly swallow any- 
thing. 

When it was all over and they 
were ready to go, Old Lady Owl 
went up to Aunt Pink, and whis- 
pered something. 

“This is the whisperingest 
party,” snapped Mrs. Squirrel. 
“What is she asking her now?” 

“Let’s listen,” said Black Cat 
and Mrs. Sheep. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Pink, in a low 
voice. “Yes—that was it. He ate 
up the pies, himself! Just started 
tasting them to see if they were 
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good, and kept on and on... He 
eats very easily ... soon they were 
all gone. 

“But what a thing,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “to eat up the refresh- 
ments at his own party!” - 

Everyone said, “Shhhh!” to 
Mrs. Goose, but Aunt Pink told 
them, “Oh, I think it was a very 
bad thing, too; that boy is always 
hungry!” 

“But the nice lovely tarts?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. ‘“‘Where did 
they come from?” 

“Oh, those were in the grocery 
paper package, that I carried 
when I arrived,” explained Aunt 
Pink. “I brought them as a pres- 
ent for my nephew; I was going 
to give them to him, one by one.” 

“Well, too bad he couldn’t eat 
any,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “He was 
all full of those grocery pies; and 
now every single tart is gone.” 

“Now, it served him right,” 
said Aunt Pink. “For being so 
pig-pigger-piggish—”’ and_ she 
laughed. 

When he saw that they were go- 
ing, Mr. Pig came over to say 
good-bye to his guests, and they 
told him that they had a very in- 
teresting time at the valentine 
party, and that the refreshments 
were delicious. 

“Did you like them?” he asked. 
“My Aunt Pink is a good cook.” 

“She is a good honor guest, 
too,” said Black Cat. “She saved 
the day.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
asked Mr. Pig. “This is night.” 

But he knew perfectly well 
what she meant. He smiled a wide 
smile (it was a little bit ashamed, 
too). 

And as the door closed, they 
heard Aunt Pink say to him, “My 
dear nephew, we may be pigs, but 
we don’t have to be pigs.” 

“No, indeed,” whispered Old 
Lady Owl, as the rest of them 
went away. 


Aunt Pink brought out a bowl of tarts. 
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Utak (An Eskimo Story) 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Silvis was playing in the 
snow with a husky puppy. He was 
making soft snowballs and throw- 
ing them up in the air while the 
puppy tried to catch them. 

Utak was dressed in a suit, with 
a hood, made of skins and fur be- 
cause he lived in the Arctic region 
not very far from the North Pole 
where there are no bushes nor 
trees nor flowers and where even 
the houses are made of ice. These 
houses are called igloos. 

Utak’s father owned many dogs 
—about ten. There were no horses 
nor carts in their land and when 
they went to visit another family 
they traveled by dog team. A num- 
ber of sleds were fastened to- 
gether, one behind the other, and 
the dogs were harnessed one be- 


hind the other, thus making a dog 
team. 

Because Utak loved the puppy 
so much his father promised that 
the puppy would be trained to pull 
only Utak’s sled which was called 
a “Kan-no-tik.” 

While it was only thirty min- 
utes past one o’clock in the after- 
noon, already it was growing dark, 
because the days are short in the 
Land of the Eskimos. Utak knew 
this even though he couldn’t see 
the clock in the igloo, because he 
could see a band of light, far, far 
away behind the snow clouds 
which foretold that the sun was 
moving lower in the heavens. 

This meant that it was lunch 
time, so calling to the puppy to 
follow him they entered the igloo. 


CHILDHOOD 


His lunch consisted of a whole, 
small frozen fish which he ate with 
relish. Then he said, ‘“Tee-mik” 
which meant “I want tea.” His 
mother gave him a mug of tea and 
after drinking he said, “Na-ma- 
kto” which meant “very good.” 
Then away he and the puppy went, 
through a long, low, narrow alley- 
way which led from the igloo to 
the outside. 

In a short while it was quite 
dark. In the igloo the mother had 
lighted the seal-oil lamp. In the 
Arctic land people burn oil from 
seals instead of coal oil. 

When Utak saw his father com- 
ing through the fast falling snow 
he ran to meet him. The father 
loved little Utak deeply and 
asked, ‘‘What you do all day?” 

Utak replied, “Play.” 

Eskimo people use few words to 
express their meaning. The father 
laughed to know the little fellow 
was so happy. 

After supper Utak stretched 
himself on his bed, which is called 
“iglerk.”” He was almost asleep 
when he heard his father say to 
the mother, ““Kam-mak-to (mean- 
ing daylight) we—go—to—Trad- 
ing Post.” 

Utak’s eyes opened slowly as he 
whispered, ““Me?”’ 

The father chuckled and replied, 
“Eh, Eh,” which meant “yes.” 

To Utak it would be the first 
time he had been permitted to ac- 
company his father to the Post. It 
would be a big day in Utak’s life. 

After a ride by dog team of 
about 35 miles the two “men” en- 
tered the store. Utak was dazed by 
what he saw. Such treasures he 
had never known, such as a whole 
box of nails, rusted files, a ball of 
twine, rows of tea kettles, but bet- 
ter than all a box of bright, red 
pencils. Indeed, this was wonder- 
land. 

Utak watched his father as he 
placed a soiled yellowish white fox 
skin on the counter. 

The White man asks, ““A whole 
fox worth?” 

The Eskimo nods, “Yes.” 

There is silence for a few sec- 
onds while the Eskimo tries to 
think what he shall take in trade. 
Then he speaks, ““Ti-pa-ko,” which 
means tobacco. 

Again he seems. bewildered. 
What was it his wife told him to 
bring? His eyes roam around 
searchingly. Ah, something on the 
shelf attracts him and he calls out, 
“Tam-na-lo,” which means “That 
thing there.” 

A package of needles is handed 
him, then a mug for Utak. 

At this point, the White man 
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removes the fox skin from the 
counter and places it out of sight, 
under the counter. No words are 
spoken but the Eskimo under- 
stands that the trading is over, 
or at least the White man will 
trade him no more for the fox 
skin. 

It is then that the White man 
notices Utak who has been as 
quiet as a mouse watching the 
trading. The White man reaches 


toward the box of red pencils and ~~ 


gives one to Utak. The boy takes 
it, holding it tightly in his chubby 
hand. 

Instead of being pleased, the 
father’s face shows displeasure. 
He does not thank the White man 
for a free gift. In his mind there 
is a tumult of questions: If White 
man gives something then he, 
White man, does not want it and 
if he does not want it, then it is 
no good. He is about to take the 
pencil from Utak but the look of 
sadness and disappointment on the 
boy’s face and the brightness of 
the pencil (Eskimos like red) 
prompts him to hesitate. His face 
becomes very serious. He is think- 
ing hard. 


Then he pulls from an inside 
pocket of his coat a fluffy white 
fox tail and places it on the coun- 
ter. He will not accept a free gift 
but he will trade the fox tail for 
the pencil. The White man under- 
stands and accepts the tail. The 
Eskimo laughs. Utak has the 
treasure and all is well. 

All this while the dogs have 
been resting in the snow. They are 
hungry and the Eskimo brings 
forth a large bunch of frozen fish 
from a bundle on one of the sleds. 
Each dog is given a portion of fish 
and then they drink some frozen 
snow. 
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Utak and his father have their 
lunch of frozen fish and then start 
on the trail toward home. 

It is very, very dark when they 
arrive. The light from the seal-oil 
lamp sheds a bright glow across 
the frozen snow. It is like a wel- 
come to them. The mother is 
watching for them. The igloo is 
warm. A pot of water is boiling 
furiously for tea. 


Great joy is experienced as the 
mother investigates the basket of 
treasures. Suddenly her eyes and 
face light up as she reaches for a 
lump of material. Holding it close 
to her she says, joyously, ‘‘Cal-i-co 
—ah—cal-i-co—yred.” 

Utak then moves toward his 
mother, holding out the red pencil. 
The mother smiles, pulls the boy 
close to her, and sort of lullabies, 
“Ah, a red thing for my lettle 
Utak.” 


What a truly happy family they 
are in the land of ice and snow. 


NOTE: Customs, words, phrases 
and translations are from the 


story of life in the Arctic titled 
Kabloona. 


Four Little Redskins 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Fur away in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory, which is a very cold coun- 
try, there are American Indians 
and Indian children. They are 
known as Redskins. 

In a log cabin, far back in the 
wilderness of the Northland, live 
four little Indian children with 
their mother and father. Their 
mother is an Indian and the father 
a White Man, as the Indians call 
him. 

Because of this, the oldest of the 
children, a boy, is named Thomas, 
the same as his father, but the 
three little girls have Indian 
names, in honor of their mother’s 
history. They are: 

Namequa, after the only daugh- 
ter of Chief “Black Hawk’, Unga, 
after the name of a village in 
Alaska, and the baby’s name is 
Milly, after the daughter of Chief 
Hillis Hadjo. 

Their home is made of logs. 

The mother and children wear 
Indian moccasins which have been 
made by the mother from hides 
and wool. The hide and wool is not 
purchased in stores but are the 
skins and coats of wild animals 
which are caught in that section 


of country, such as bears, foxes, 
moose and wild goats. 

The children are taught when 
very small to help their mother. 
They like bright colors and it is 
never difficult for the mother to 
get the children to string brightly 
colored beads. 

But there is other work which 
Indian children do; they really 
help in the work of drying and 
curing the hides of wild animals. 
And there is a very special work 
they do and that is “looking for 
any possible fly holes in the skin 
of a caribou” which is a very large 
animal in that country. 

It seems that early in November 
a fly appears and bites and bur- 
rows into the neck and down the 
back of the caribou which leaves 
tiny holes in the skin even after 
the skin has dried out. That is 
what the children are taught to 
look for because skins that have 
such holes, when sold or traded, do 
not have as much value as a skin 
without these defects. 

Indian children help, also, to 
make mittens from the skins of 
animals and some of them are dec- 
orated with beads forming a de- 


sign on the back of the mitten. 
This design is usually that of a 
bird, a star or an arrow. 

The children also make signs 
and place them out in the wilder- 
ness. They are made from a piece 
of board, then painted along the 
edge of the board with a solid cir- 
cle in the center. The paint is 
usually made from the juices of 
wild berries which grow in the 
warmer season. This board, which 
you will see, means danger. It is 
placed in the locality of a trap ora 
dangerous pool of water, to warn 
anyone passing to be on the look- 
out. 

It is a rare treat for the children 
when a stranger, a White Man, 
comes from the States and visits 
with them. They listen intently 
while they hear what our girls 
and boys do and what they have 
for toys. 


These children do not fear small 
animals, especially those known as 
gophers. Gophers look something 
like brown rabbits and they are 
harmless. 


It is cold high up on the moun- 
tains in this country but during a 
certain season, something like 
summer, many beautiful wild 
flowers and all sorts of wild ber- 
ries grow in abundance. 

Wouldn’t you like to pay a visit 
to these little Redskin children? 
They would be glad to see you. 
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Magic Arrows 


LOUELLA ANDREWS 


Mae. MINISTER’S house had 
been a busy place the last few 
days, Chirpy, the cricket in the 
cellar, thought. Everyone had 
been so busy they had worked late 
at night and Chirpy and Jimmy 
Mouse and his sister, Jinny, had 
to wait just hours for the family 
to go to bed and get out of the 
way so they could climb upstairs 
and romp in the kitchen. Chirpy 
had heard them say there was to 
be a party. A Valentine party! 
Whatever that could be, he could 
never guess. 

“Dearie O,” he said to Jimmy 
and Jinny. “I’m getting tired sit- 
ting around with nothing to do! 
You’d think they might go to bed 
so we could get some fun.” 

“T’m not going to wait one 
minute longer,” said Jimmy. “I’m 
going upstairs and see what’s go- 
ing on. I can’t stand it any long- 
er.” 

“Better not,” warned Chirpy. 
“If they see you around, you'll 
catch it or ‘It’ will catch you!” 

“You mean the trap under the 
stove?” asked Jimmy. “Don’t 
worry. I know where that is and 
I wouldn’t go near it, even for 
that nice cheese. Want to come?” 

“No,” said Chirpy. “I’d rather 
wait for my fun than get into 
trouble.” 

So Jimmy climbed the stairs 
alone and crept into the kitchen, 
where it was dark, and on 
through the dining room to the 
door which led to the hall. There 
he could see into the living room 
which was lighted. The minister’s 
two little girls were working at a 
box on the table. It was a very 
pretty box — covered in white 
with frills of red paper around 
the edges. Lace paper trimmed 
the red hearts around it and on 
the top stood a naked little red 
paper boy with a bow and arrow, 
looking as if he were going to 
shoot something. 

“I’m tired,” one of the girls 
said. “Let’s go to bed, Joan. We 
can finish our Valentine Box in 
the morning.” 

“Just as soon as I finish writ- 
ing, ‘I Love You’ on this,” an- 
swered Joan. “You know you 
have to tell folks you love them 
on Valentine’s Day. And this is 
an extra special ‘I Love You’ on 
Mother’s Valentine.” 

She finished her writing and 


dropped the white envelope into 
the box and they both went up- 
stairs to bed. 

Jimmy waited until he heard 
them say good night. Then he 
walked boldly out into the hall 
and climbed the stairs. He knew 
just what he was going to do. It 
was his favorite game. He and 
Jinny and Chirpy always played 
Toboggan Slide down the shining 
bannister together. That was a 
game! You started at the top, 
slowly letting go and on your 
stomach and Zip! before you 
could even squeak you landed 
down on the floor at the foot of 
the stairs and raced up to the top 
again to start over. But it wasn’t 
much fun when you did it all by 
yourself. He guessed he’d try the 
clock game! 

The clock was a great, old, tall 
box that stood in the hall. It had 
what Mr. Minister said was its 
face and two hands, but they 
were the most peculiar face and 
hands! The face had no eyes or 
nose or mouth and yet it talked! 
And it never took its hands away 
from its face! It had two long 
chains hanging down from its 
face and on these Jinny and 
Jimmy loved to sit and swing. 
He climbed up on the longer 
chain and sat swinging and 
swinging until the old clock 
struck the hour and the chain 
went up. But that wasn’t much 
fun either, alone. There must be 
something exciting to do. He 
wondered if the little boy on the 
Valentine Box was lonesome too! 
Maybe he would know a game to 
play. He would see. 

He ran into the living room 
and climbed up on the table and 
up the side of the box where the 
little red paper boy stood with 
his bow and arrow. 

“Who are 


“Hello,” he said. 
you?” 

“T’m Cupid,” said the little red 
boy. “Look out or I’ll shoot you!” 

“Oh, please don’t shoot me,” 
said Jimmy. “I only came to play 
with you. I’ll go right away if 
you don’t like me.” 

“But I do like you,” said Cupid. 
“That’s why I’m going to shoot 
you. I only shoot people I like. 
Please stay!” 

“Do you think I’m silly? What 
fun would that be—to get shot 
at?” asked Jimmy. 
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“Oh, you haven’t ever had one 
of my arrows in your heart or 
you would know it’s the nicest 
game!” answered Cupid. 

“I guess you’re just fooling 
me,” said Jimmy. “But anyway 
I don’t want to play shooting 
games.” 

not fooling,” said Cupid, 
“but my arrows don’t hurt you 
anyway. When I put my arrow 
through your heart it just makes 
you love someone.” 

“IT love someone now,” 
Jimmy. 

“Well, maybe I can help you 
then,” said Cupid. “T’ll put an 
arrow in her heart and make 
her love you.” 

“Oh, she loves me now,” said 
Jimmy. “She’s my sister, Jinny, 
and my mother loves me too— 
when I’m good. But say—maybe 
you could help me after all—lI 
don’t think Mrs. Minister loves 
me. Would you lend me that bow 
and arrow for a while?” 

“Sure,” said Cupid. “But can 
you shoot straight?” 


said 


“You could show me,” said 
Jimmy. 
“All right,” said Cupid. 


“Watch now! See that red heart 
hanging from the light? I’ll put 
an arrow right through it.” 

And Zing! there was the ar- 
row straight through the heart! 

“Fine,” said Jimmy, in a dis- 
gusted tone of voice. “But how 
can I shoot it now? I couldn’t 
get it without wings.” 


“Oh, I’ve lots more of them in 
this quiver I carry,” answered 
Cupid. “‘Here, just hang the quiv- 
er over your shoulder and take 
the bow and arrow like this. Take 
aim! Pull the string! Let go!” 

Zing! went the arrow but not 
into the heart! Not anywhere 
near it! 

“You'll have to practice a 
while,” said Cupid. “Just keep 
shooting till you can hit 
straight.” 

So Zing! Zing! one after an- 
other went the arrows all over 
the room. Jimmy aimed and 
pulled and aimed and pulled and 
let arrows fly until he was 
startled by a voice nearby. 

“Whatever are you doing with 
that thing? Stop shooting! We 
want to come in!” It was Jinny 
and Chirpy sticking their heads 
around the side of the door. 

“Oh, Jinny,” he said. “You 
know what I’m going to do? I’m 
going to shoot Mrs. Minister! 
Right through the heart.” 


“Why, Jimmy Mouse! You put 
that thing right down or I’ll go 
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e straight down and get Mother for a few minutes to get their flew straight to the spot where 
r Mouse! Shoot Mrs. Minister in- breath. her heart should be! 
+ deed! Where did you get such an Mrs. Minister lay sleeping on They sat very still for a time 
idea?” asked Jinny. her back beside Mr. Minister. She to see what would happen, and 
g “From Cupid here, see! He’s looked rather funny, with her just then Mrs. Minister smiled in 
Yy my new friend, he showed me hair all twisted up on dozens of her sleep, the sweetest kind of a 
zg how! I can shoot anything now!” little tight pieces of paper and smile and Jimmy nodded to Jinny 
“Then he is a very bad little her hands folded over her stom- and Jinny nodded to Chirpy and 
d boy and you shouldn’t be playing ach. they, too, smiled as they clam- 
wed with him. And if you shoot that “‘Are you sure you know where bered down off the bed. 
w just once more, I'll go after her heart is?” whispered Chirpy. They were very happy when 
es Mother Mouse!” Jinny declared. “What if you hit her in the wrong they took the bow and arrow back 
“Oh, no, he’s a nice little boy place? How will she feel then?” to Cupid. 
id and these are magic arrows— “Cupid didn’t tell me,” said “We think your magic arrow 
they make people love you if you Jinny. “But he showed me where worked,” they said. “Mrs. Min- 
ou shoot straight into their heart. her heart would be. I’ll have to ister smiled at us. She never did 
an That’s why I’m going to shoot find the best place to shoot from. that before! Good night, Cupid, 
ke Mrs. Minister—so she will love Help me put on the quiver now, and thank you! See you tomorrow 
me!” please.” night!” 
id “Sounds very foolish to me,” | When he had the bow and ar- “Good night and goodbye,” 
Ly, said Chirpy. “But I guess it rows he strutted up and down on said Cupid. “I won’t be here to- 
‘elt couldn’t hurt much, Jinny. The the foot of the bed until he found morrow night. You see, I only 
be arrows are only silver paper.” __ just the right place. come on Valentine’s Day, once a 
ae “They don’t hurt, really,” said —_ “‘Now, one of you stand on each year, and tomorrow night I’ll be 
7e8 Cupid. “They only make you feel side of me and hold me, sol don’t stuffed in some wastebasket for 
ow very happy and kind because you wobble,” he said. “’Cause it’s another year, but I’ll see you next 
love someone.” — slippery here!” Valentine’s Day. Goodbye!” 
“Come on, Jinny, I’ll let you So with Jinny on one side and ‘ ee > alia 
‘an : Goodbye,” they answered. 
carry one end of the bow and Chirpy on the other, he aimed, «yoy watch for you next year 
aid Chirpy can wear the quiver of pulled the string, let fly and the i we pose ivtews im thie house yp 
arrows on his back.” arrow flew Zing! through the air A th 
id. “Well, if you’re very sure—” and landed on Mr. Minister’s pil- , th ed nity ac littl ph seal 
said Jinny and she took hold of low. Vary Spey 
put the end of the bow and they “Huh!” said Chirpy. “Is that Mates. 
started off. “Aren’t you coming, where her heart is?” They would have been happy 
as. Cupid?” “No, I'll try again,” said if they could have heard what 
rt! “I’m afraid I can’t,” answered Jinny, and Zing! went another Cupid heard Mrs. Minister say 
lis. Cupid. “You see, the little girls arrow! This one landed on Mrs. the next day for she said to Mr. 
wont have my feet glued to this box. Minister’s stomach right near her Minister, ‘“‘Please take that 
in’t Don’t forget to bring my bow and _ hands. mousetrap from under my stove. 
arrow back!’ “Is that her heart?’ asked I don’t believe there are any mice 
; “We will,” promised Jinny and Jinny. in the house or they would have 
, od trudging and pulling they started “No good!” said Jimmy. “Oh, eaten that nice cheese!” 
_ up the stairs. It was hard work golly, I’ve only one left!” “Yes, indeed,” thought Cupid. 
‘ake getting up the stairs, but not half He took a long aim this time “She must love the little mice or 
‘ak so hard as climbing up on the and pulled and let the arrow fly she wouldn’t put cheese out for 
KS foot of the bed, but they finally and held his breath to see where them.” And he, too, felt very 
. made it. And there they all sat it would fall. Oh, goodness! It happy. 
no 
here 
e a 
keep 
hit HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE Paste me on the thing 
That stops Cupid’s dart. 
- an- A Valentine Riddle! It is cut from paper 
over A big red... 
and MARGUERITE GODE 
and 


Make a bow of... 
was liow do you fashion a Valentine? Which ties up your hair. 
Follow these simple rules of mine. Plant a bunch of... 


with Use scissors, paste and a rhyme To scent up the air. 
We or two, 

jinny And your Valentine greeting Print four smal] letters 

1eads cards will come true. 


To bear your... 
And send it off 


“You Rules By a messenger... 
2 I’m I am like the trimming 
ster ! On little girls’ dresses. In a stamped white... 
Can you guess what I am? Tucked away, 
put Ill give you two guesses, For your friend to open 
ll go On Valentine day. 
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Nature’s Cover-Coats 


GARALD LAGARD 


Pp ERRY politely allowed Lin- 
net to go through the door of Mr. 
Shoemaker’s little house on the 
hill first. For a moment she stood 
half in and half out, so Mr. Shoe- 
maker could get a very good look 
at her. She had her head up, and 
her shoulders were thrown back 
just enough so the scarlet coat 
lining showed brightly against the 
soft fur. 

“My,” Mr. Shoemaker said with 
admiration, “you are certainly 
pretty in your Christmas fur coat. 
Such nice soft fur, and such a pret- 
ty gray color.” 

George the dog was asleep be- 
fore the fireplace. Suddenly he 
raised his right ear, then his left 
ear. His nose wrinkled. Then he 
straightened himself out and 
sprang to his feet and spun about 
so his shoes which Mr. Shoemaker 
had made for him slid over the 
polished floor of the living room. 
He barked excitedly three times, 
looking wildly in all directions. 
Then he walked up to Linnet, 
sniffing her coat curiously. Perry 
exploded into laughter. 

“You can’t fool good old 
George,” he cried. “That’s his 
rabbit bark. That’s the way he 
barks when he smells a rabbit.” 

“T don’t care,” Linnet said stiff- 
ly, “if it is a rabbit skin coat. It’s 
nice and [I like it. George,” she or- 
dered, “‘go back and lie down.” 

At last satisfied that it was Lin- 
net in the rabbit skins and not a 
rabbit, George sighed unhappily 
and returned to the fireplace. 

“Don’t let George and Perry 
bother you,” Mr. Shoemaker said 
kindly. “I think your coat is fine. 
Rabbit skins were good enough 
for the rabbits. They kept them 
warm and comfortable, and that 
: one of the things a coat should 

“That, and be pretty,” said Lin- 
a“ “is about all a coat should 


“Well,” said Mr. Shoemaker, 
“not exactly. Nature supplies 
coats for her creatures for still 
another reason, one not impor- 
tant to you, but very important to 
the animals. Cover-coats will keep 
an animal more comfortable in 
cold weather, but it’s the sort of 
cover-coat which helps protect 
him from larger animals who 
want to catch and eat him. And 
it’s the sort of cover-coat which 
makes it possible for the larger 
animal to catch the smaller ani- 
mals more easily.” 

Perry frowned. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” he said slowly. 
“Does the cover-coat work both 
ways? Then who gets the best of 
the deal?” 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. “Na- 
ture gets the best of the deal,” he 
replied. “Nature always does. 
Natural laws are not made by 
men, and you won’t find them in 
any law library. But we can call 
natural laws that which happens 
because.” 

“Oh, I know,” Linnet said. “‘Be- 
cause the rabbit was careless, he 
got caught and eaten up by the 
fox.” 

“That’s it,” Mr. Shoemaker 
said. “And if there never were 
any careless rabbits, foxes would 
go hungry. Because the rabbit, in 
winter time, has a nice white coat 
the color of snow which makes 
him hard to see. But the coat of a 
fox doesn’t change color in win- 
ter. If it did, there would be very 
few rabbits left by spring for he 
could sneak up on his rabbit din- 
ner very easily. Therefore, only 
the very foolish rabbits are caught 
and eaten, for Nature gives them 
protection with that white coat.” 

Linnet looked at her coat which 
she had draped carefully over the 
back of a chair. She asked, “The 
rabbits whose skins went into my 
coat, how were they caught? They 
must have been very foolish.” 


Mr. Shoemaker explained. 

“Those are skins of domestic, 
fur-bearing rabbits. The hides of 
wild rabbits have very thin, paper- 
like skins from which the fur falls 
very soon after they are dried. But 
the skins in your coat are heavy 
enough to hold their fur.” 

“IT saw a weasel the other day,” 
Perry said. “He was all white, ex- 
cept for a black spot on his tail.” 

“In the other seasons,” said Mr. 
Shoemaker, “he is tan-colored, to 
match the ground. He is a very 
sly little creature and catches his 
food, mice, birds and other small 
things, by creeping close to them 
and snatching them before they 
know he is about. He must have 
a coat which blends in with his 
surroundings to be able to do this. 
The fox, who has no snow-white 
coat to hide him in winter, hunts 
more boldly, depending somewhat 
on his speed and surprise to over- 
take rabbits and other small 
prey.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Shoemaker 
continued, “‘there is the white fox 
who lives in the very far north, 
near the Arctic Circle. Nature has 
provided him with a nice, warm 
coat of white fur which makes him 
very hard to see against the snow 
and ice. Most of the creatures of 
the colder lands have heavier 
coats. The musk ox, who lives in 
the arctic, has long and heavy 
hair which makes him a strange 
looking creature.” 

“But some animals,” Linnet ob- 
jected, “are marked so brightly I 
should think anybody or anything 
could see them a long way off. A 
tiger, with his black and yellow 
stripes, could hardly hide.” 

“He hides quite easily,” said 
Mr. Shoemaker. “He even moves 
about in the jungle without being 
seen. You see his home is in the 
jungle country of Asia. The floor 
of the jungle is covered with tall 
grasses, and as the tiger moves 
among them, or lies quietly wait- 
ing for some animal to come near 
him, he is quite hidden in the yel- 
low grasses and the dark shadows 
they cast. They blend perfectly 
with his own stripes. And though 
the tiger does little hunting in the 
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bright daylight, he is very well 
equipped to do so if he wishes.” 

“How about the leopard?” Per- 
ry asked. “He has spots. How does 
he hide?” 

“Leopards spend much of their 
time in trees, where the shadows 
thrown on their coats by the leaves 
make them very hard to see. When 
they are on the ground, the leaf 
pattern is still good concealment. 
Our own soldiers who must fight 
in the jungle have found that na- 
ture found the perfect cover-coat 
for the jungle in the one the 
leopard wears. Their own uni- 
forms are spotted unevenly, like 
shadowed leaf patterns.” 

“‘And the hair on the tiger and 
leopard is short,”’ Linnet said, “so 
it will not be too warm for the hot 
country.” 

Mr. Shoemaker nodded. “And 
the soft, short hair does not inter- 
fere with quick movements. No 
animal is quicker than a cat, and 
leopards and tigers are cats.” 

“What about animals like bea- 


vers, and seals?” Linnet ques- 
tioned. “I should think they would 
be very cold and uncomfortable, 
spending so much time in the wa- 
ter.” 

“No animal is uncomfortable,” 
said Mr. Shoemaker, ‘“‘so long as 
he is in his natural surroundings. 
The seals and beavers have double 
coats, the soft and warm one 
which you know quite well, seeing 
them made up into garments, and 
the outer coat of long and coarse 
hairs which shed water easily.” 

“T know an animal,” said Perry, 
“who spends all his time in the 
water, and he has no hair at all. 
What keeps him warm?” 

Mr. Shoemaker looked puzzled 
for a moment, then he laughed. 
“Of course,” he exclaimed. “The 
whale is an animal. You were 
smart to think of him. He has no 
fur, but he has something much 
better which keeps him from no- 
ticing the cold of the ocean. Under 
his skin is a thick cushion of fat 
over two feet thick. This is the 
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blubber. Besides keeping him 
warm, it keeps him from being 
squeezed to death by the very 
great water pressure in the deep- 
er parts of the ocean.” 

Linnet stroked George’s back as 
he lay sleeping before the fire. The 
dog raised his head, looked at her 
sleepily, then sighed and went 
back to sleep. 

“George’s fur,” she said, “is not 
very soft, and it isn’t very warm. 
I don’t know what good it is.” 

“He’d look awfully funny with- 
out it,” Perry said. 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. 
“George is a civilized dog. He 
doesn’t need warm fur. But if he 
lived out in the wilds, for any 
length of time, his coat would 
grow more shaggy. And his coat 
is not fur, it’s just hair. The chow 
dogs are about the only dogs who 
grow fur. And that came from 
the very cold parts of Asia where 
nature had to prepare a warm- 
cover-coat for them. But I think 
George prefers a fireplace.” 


Tuatara, the Three Eyed One 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


"Tua-tana blinked in the 
red light of sunset. The wind 
from the sea came salt to his nos- 
trils, and fine spray from the 
pounding waves wet his skin. 
That skin was a leathery gray- 
brown like the rocks he lived 
among, and down his spine he 
had a row of sharp “horns” that 
ran clear to the tip of his long 
tail. But the strangest thing 
about Tuatara was his third eye. 
For he had three eyes, two of 
them like the eyes of ordinary 
lizards, and the third a small eye 
in the top of his head. With that 
third eye he could watch what 
went on above him without so 
much as moving, as he crouched 
hidden among the rocks. For a 
great many creatures, from sea 
birds to dogs and cats, like baby 
Tuatara for supper. 

When Tuatara got his growth 
he would be about two feet long, 
but now he was not half that 
length from the tip of his blunt 
nose to the tip of his lizardlike 
long tail. 

He was, in fact, a sort of liz- 
ard, the sole survivor of a family 
of reptiles that had lived 200 mil- 


lion years ago. And in all those 
years, he and his family had re- 
mained the same. That was part- 
ly because they had lived in the 
same sort of place; they had not 
had to change their ways because 
of changing climate and _ sur- 
roundings. He lay in the sun all 
day, or crept up on the flies and 
other insects that he found, or he 
slept for hours and days in his 
burrow. ° 

He had no fear whatever of his 
neighbors, the petrels, which also 
made this small, rocky island off 
the coast of New Zealand their 
home. They were white, dovelike 
birds, birds that flew all day over 
the waves for the small fish and 
other food they might snatch 
with their beaks. But the petrels 
were too small themselves to 
harm a reptile like Tuatara, and 
they were too large for him to 
harm, so they lived side by side 
in peace. Indeed, as Tuatara stood 
basking in the last warmth of the 
sun, the petrels settled all over 
the island like the flecks of white 
foam that the wind blew from 
the waves. 

And when at last Tuatara crept 


into his burrow, a hole he had 
dug in the pebbly hillside, two of 
the birds snuggled in his doorway 
to get out of the wind, and he 
enjoyed the added warmth they 
made. 

Once Tuatara had been one of a 
family of fifteen. But while they 
were all very tiny, they had been 
picked up by great sea birds. 
Tuatara, though, had seen the 
birds with that eye on the top of 
his head, and had wriggled into 
the nearest burrow—just in time. 
And well it was that he had 
stayed hidden for long days, till 
at last the sea birds flew away. 
For he had no way of fighting, he 
had no great speed for running 
away, and the only thing he could 
do to escape his enemies was 
to see them first, and hide. 

He was a gentle fellow, was 
Tuatara, though as homely as a 
frog in the face; and when a na- 
tive child stroked his head with 
one soft finger, he really liked it. 
But when the Maori child’s moth- 
er found them, she grabbed the 
child and ran for her life, fright- 
ened to death of a creature so 
strange and frog-faced. The na- 
tive Maoris might easily have 
caught Tuatara, but they were all 
afraid of him, he was so strange, 
this three-eyed lizard built on a 
pattern Mother Nature used 200 
million years ago. 
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Dingo, the Wild Dog 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Dingo and his brother pups 
sniffed the dusty air this moon- 
light night. The Australian plain 
lay sun-warmed beneath their 
feet, and every so often they 
sniffed the hoof prints of the 
fence rider who had passed this 
way to make sure that the wire 
fences were all secure. Suddenly 
Father Wild Dog began snuf- 
fling eagerly. The hoof prints 
had turned off at right angles to- 
ward a ranch house in the grove 
of blue gum trees. That meant 
that from here on the fences had 
not been inspected, and there was 
just a bare chance that some 
break through might be found. 
Father Wild Dog’s mouth 
watered, for he was lean with 
hunger. 


Inside the fences great herds 
of sheep lay resting, their little 
ones beside them. But they 
stirred restlessly as the night 
wind brought them the scent of 
the dingoes. For they had little 
means of defending their young 
from wild dogs. But the fences 
held, and Father Wild Dog 
trotted mile after mile after mile 
without finding a break through. 

Dingo and his young brothers 
were afraid there would be no 
supper at all tonight when Moth- 
er Wild Dog gave the faint call 
that meant, “Come and get it.” 
But “it” was a big rabbit that 
had yet to be caught, for it went 
hopping through the tall grass 
faster than Dingo could follow. 
Now, though, the wild dogs 


Wally Ground Hog 


EMMA H. LAWTON 


GROUND HOG was 
getting a little worried. He clam- 
bered out of his burrow and sat 
down behind the woodpile to think. 
Here it was almost the end of 
August, and he wasn’t nearly fat 
enough yet. 

In another month or two Jack 
Frost would nip the vegetables in 
Mr. Mann’s garden. North Wind 
would begin to blow. Then it would 
be time for Wally to hide away in 
his warm hole and start his long 
winter sleep. 


He looked down at his furry 
gray body. He was plump, he’d 
have to admit. Still, he would have 
to get even fatter if he were go- 
ing to live through the winter. He 
certainly didn’t want to starve to 
death. 


“Sometimes,” he said to him- 
self, “I wish I were more like 
Cousin Chipmunk and Cousin 
Squirrel.” 

Squirrel and Chipmunk worked 
hard all the long summer, storing 
up nuts and acorns for the cold 
days ahead. They didn’t have to 
grow fat, like Wally. Whenever 
they felt hungry in the middle of 
winter, they could help themselves 


This nature story is based on per- 
sonal observation of a ground hog 
living in our garden, and on notes 
from several nature books, particu- 
larly The Nature Library. It is in- 
tended for use on Ground Hog Day, 
in connection with the usual class- 
room discussion of the legend of 
this day. 


to a fine meal from their store- 
houses. 


But Wally was much too lazy to 
gather food to store in his bur- 
row. When he wasn’t eating, he 
was sleeping. When he wasn’t 
sleeping, he was thinking up a new 
place to get a good meal. The only 
place Wally stored food was in 
himself! All summer he ate and 
ate. He grew fatter and fatter. He 
ate so much he could last all 
through the cold months without 
eating at all. 

“Guess I’]] have an apple or two 
this morning,” he said to himself. 
“Those green ones up under that 
tree are mighty good.” 

Slowly, he waddled around to 
the front of the woodpile and 
looked around. No one was in sight 
except Willy Rabbit, who was sit- 
ting on the lawn nibbling grass. 
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used their brains. What no one 
of them could do alone, they 
might do by teamwork. First 
Mother Wild Dog raced the rab- 
bit till she was out of breath. 
The rabbit ran in a big circle. 
Dingo waited beside the trail. 
Then one of Dingo’s brothers took 
up the chase. And just as he 
could run no more, Dingo took up 
the relay and raced the rabbit till 
it was nearly tired out itself. So 
it went, pup after pup broke into 
the circle till at last the first 
course of their night’s meal had 
been caught. And young Dingo 
had, like all dogs and like all 
their cousins the wolves, learned 
the value of team work. 

Wild dogs, wolves and foxes, 
dingoes, coyotes, hyenas, tame 
dogs from greyhounds to Boston 
terriers, all are descended from 
animals that lived 40 million 
years ago. But they have changed 
and changed, till the wild mem- 
bers of the tribe all have long 
legs and can run down their prev, 
at least when they use team work. 


Wally ran cautiously alone the 
fence, now and then darting into 
the tall weeds. When he was op- 
posite the apple tree, he struck out 
boldly across the lawn. His legs 
were so short that it was hard for 
him to run fast, but he got there 
safely. The ground was covered 
with apples that had fallen from 
the tree. Wally chose a big green 
one. He sat up and grasped it in 
his front feet. Although his legs 
and body were mostly gray, Wal- 
ly’s four feet were quite black. He 
looked as if he were wearing little 
black gloves. 

He turned the apple around and 
around as he chewed it with his 
sharp front teeth. When he had 
eaten all he wanted, he tossed it 
to the ground and picked up an- 
other, not caring that he was be- 
ing very wasteful. When he had 
eaten his fill of apples, he headed 
for the garden. Tender hearts of 
cabbages made a fine breakfast 
and might help to put a little more 
weight on him. The turnips looked 
good, too, but they would require 
digging, and Wally was much too 
tired to do any digging, today. 

Yesterday had been a very busy 
day. He had worked hard building 
two new entrances to his burrow. 
Last week he had been afraid 
trouble was coming. He had over- 
heard Mr. Mann talking to his 
wife one evening. They were 
standing right near the woodpile. 

“That pesky ground hog has 
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my lawn all torn up with his 
holes,” Wally heard him say. “T’ll 
have to fill them in and see if that 
will get rid of him.” 

But several days had passed 
and nothing had happened. Wally 
began to think Mr. Mann had for- 
gotten all about him. He decided 
that he was safe after all. Then 
yesterday morning he had awak- 
ened to find all his tunnels blocked 
off—all, that is, except the secret 
one beneath the woodpile. But one 
wasn’t enough. He had to have 
more than one. So he had begun 
to dig himself out. He had dug 
and dug all day. What a nuisance 
it had been! But now he had two 
fine new holes and he certainly 
did hope Mr. Mann wouldn’t dis- 
cover them. 

So after all that work yester- 
day, Wally really was quite tired. 
He started back to the woodpile. 
But right along the fence he spied 
a tall plant with some tender 
green leaves at the top. Wally 


looked up at them. They were 
much too high for him to reach. 
But he must have them. They 
looked good, and besides, they 
would make him fatter. 

He raised one front foot and 
grasped the stem and pulled. Then 
he put the other front foot as far 
up the stem as he could reach 
and pulled again. The tall plant 
began to bend toward him. He 
kept putting first one foot and 
then the other up along the stem 
and pulling. At last, the tender 
leaves were within his reach. 
Then, holding the stem with his 
front feet, Wally stripped off the 
leaves with his sharp teeth. What 
a fine meal that was! When he 
had eaten every leaf, he let go 
of the stem and it sprang back 
into place. Then Wally waddled 
home to take a nap. 

All of September and October 
Wally made trips to the garden 
and orchard. He ate and ate. Sev- 
eral mornings, when he wasn’t 
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feeling too lazy, he carried a few 
dried leaves and some bits of grass 
down into his burrow. They made 
a cozy bed. 

Now the days were growing 
cold. What was left of the garden 
vegetables had been nipped by 
Jack Frost. Mr. Mann had gath- 
ered in the good apples and the 
rotted ones had been raked up and 
carried far away. There was noth- 
ing left to eat. But Wally no longer 
cared about food. He wasn’t 
hungry any more. He was full and 
fat now. And he was getting very 
sleepy. Yes, Wally was getting 
very sleepy, indeed. 

Then, one morning when he 
came out of his burrow for a look 
around, something white and soft 
and cold landed right on his nose. 
A snowflake! Quickly, he turned 
and lumbered back into his warm 
hole. There he curled up on his 
bed of dried leaves. It was time 
to begin his long, long sleep. Win- 
ter had come at last. 


A Big Name — A Big Animal 


Miary is the lady hippo- 
potamus at the zoo. My first sight 
of her was only a partial one. Ex- 
cept for a small rounded portion 
of her back which looked like the 
shell of a giant tortoise, she was 
entirely submerged. Soon a giant 
head emerged for about fifteen 
seconds. Scientists tell us that the 
hippopotamus (which means 
“river horse” although the animal 
is more nearly related to the hogs) 
remains under water for eight or 
ten minutes at a time. Although I 
checked Mary’s submersions more 
than a dozen times, they varied 
from one-half to three minutes. 
Mary like her relatives in Africa, 
the only country where the hippo- 
potami are native, enjoys spend- 
ing most of the day in the water. 
She did emerge, however, long 
enough to consume about a quar- 
ter of a bale of hay and some other 
tidbits. 

A full view of the largest land 


H. C. LAKE 


animal next to the elephant made 
me think of a mammoth hogshead 
with a rounded steam-shovel at- 
tached for a head. The ears, which 
can be closed when the animal is 
under water, were small, the eyes 
were elevated above the flat head 
and the nostrils, also set high, 
seemed small for such a bulky 
head. The eyes, nostrils, and ears 
are the only visible portions when 
the animal is swimming. It was a 
mystery to me how she could chew 
hay, for all I saw when the giant 
trapdoor opened were two large 
tusks on each side of a ponderous 
lower jaw and two bony plates 
which laid flat against the lower 
jaw. I could see, however, how 
those tusks were useful in uproot- 
ing plants from the bottom of 
swamps when this curious mam- 
mal was feeding among the 
watery wastes of her native Af- 
rica. You would think that such a 


bulky body and stubby legs were 
not made for speed, but explorers 
tell us that when the hippepotami 
are wounded or alarmed they can 
travel swiftly. After Mary had 
disposed of her hay, a goodly as- 
sortment of carrots, and other 
vegetables she was ready to take 
her two and one-half tons, covered 
with hide one and one-half inches 
thick, for another dip. 

I know that the lady was not 
excited at the crowd of admirers 
who viewed her with interest, 
otherwise we would have seen 
that “bloody sweat” or reddish 
fluid which exudes from the skin 
of a hippopotamus when it is ex- 
cited or in pain. 

I am glad that this friendly 
creature found a place in the zoo, 
otherwise the native Africans 
might have eaten her flesh, made 
whips of her hide and used her 
teeth for ivory. 


“Chug-a-chug-chug ! 
Choo-choo-choo! 
I’m ready to go,” 
Says the engine. “Are you?” 


TRAIN AT THE STATION 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 
“Clickety-click, 
Clackety-clack,” 


Say the wheels as they turn 
On the smooth steel track. 


‘“*Toot-a-too-too,” 
The whistle blows. 
“Ding-dong,” says the bell, 
And away the train goes. 
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Tommy's Valentine Surprise 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


"Tomy loved two people 
very much. He wanted to show 
them that he loved them. He knew 
this was a good time. Of course 
he showed them that he loved 
them. He knew this was a good 
time. Of course he showed them 
that he loved them all the year 
around, but this was a special 
occasion. 

Jimmy loved these same two 
people. He wanted to show them 
that he loved them very much. 

How many of you would like 
to guess who these people are? 
(Raise hands—call on children 
for answers to inquiry.) 

If you listen to Tommy’s song 
you will find out who these two 
people are. 

Yes, these people were their 
daddy and mommie. They love 
their daddy and mommie as much 
as you love yours. 

“Let’s make a valentine for 
them,” said Tommy. 

“Will you help me?” asked Jim- 
my who was only a little baby 
and couldn’t do everything by 
himself, 

“Of course I will,” answered 
Tommy. 

“You get the scissors, paste 
and crayons and I’ll get the paper 
and paper lace doilies.” 

What color paper did Tommy 
get? Red and white because those 
are valentine colors. 

Tommy sat at one end of the 
card table. Jimmy st at the other 
end of the card table. 


“T’ll draw one for you, and then 
you cut it out,’ answered Tom- 
my. 

Jimmy had an awful time try- 
ing to cut out the red heart. His 
paper always seemed to fold un- 
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derneath the scissors. It just 

didn’t seem to want to cut. 
“Here, I’ll help you,” said Tom- 

my. 

Tommy took hold of Jimmy’s 

hand in which he held the scis- 


' sors, “open, shut, open, shut.” 


As Jimmy opened and shut the 
scissors under Tommy’s guiding 
help, the heart was cut out. 

Tommy and Jimmy worked for 


| about an hour making valentines. 


The lace doilies made the valen- 


} tines look so pretty. 


‘“‘We’ll have to hide the valen- 


| tines because we'll want to sur- 


prise daddy and mommie,” Tom- 
my told his little brother. 

“Where shall we hide them?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Let’s hide them under the 
davenport,” suggested Tommy. 

““Mommie cleans on Friday. She 
might find them,” said Jimmy. 

“We could hide the valentines 
in the closet,” said Jimmy. 

“No, that’s where mommie 
keeps the vacuum cleaner that 
she will use on Friday,” said 
Tommy. 

“What about under a rug?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“TI don’t think that would be 
such a good place either,” an- 
swered Tommy. 

(Turn to page 64) 


Tom my 's Valentine Surprise 
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The Poetry Corner 


ICK CANDY 
SYBIL MCKINLEY 


One night the snow fell on our 
roof 
And on the trees and ground. 
It was so deep my feet got lost 
When I was walking ’round. 


The roof got mad and told the 
snow 
To run on off and play. 
The snow ran to the very edge 
Decided it would stay. 


Then Old Man Winter played a 
trick 
And changed the snow to ice. 
It looked like rows of candy sticks 
Just hanging there so nice. 


WINTER SAFETY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When playing on the ice and snow 

Here are rules that you should 
know; 

If you’ll obey these I foretell 

—T keep you happy, safe, and 
well. 


Before remembering all the rest, 

First make sure you’re warmly 
dressed. 

For skating, then, be sure you’ve 
chosen 

Ice that’s really, deeply frozen. 


Keep away from rocky hills 

When sledding, and you’ll have 
few spills. 

Make sure the coasting’s clear for 
you 

Before you _ start, then steer 
straight through. 


These are all good safety meas- 
ures 

Meant for you and Winter’s 
pleasures; 

So, keep in mind each single one 

= you'll have safer Winter 
un! 


A SNOWBALL STORY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I made a great big snowball 
And I pushed it in the snow. 

I pushed it and I rolled it 

And I watched it grow and grow. 


I rolled it and I pushed it 

Till it grew to quite a size— 
And ... now I have a snowball 
With twinkly coal black eyes! 


THE DISAPPOINTED 
FIR TREE 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The little fir tree’s heart was sad 
For Christmas time had gone 
And still the tree stood undis- 

turbed 
And growing on the lawn. 


When Mother Nature saw the 
tree 
In pity she sent down 
An icy storm to make of it 
The loveliest sight in town. 


Each branch was studded thick 
with gems 
And hung with pendants rare 
That shone and sparkled in the 
sun 
With fire beyond compare. 


The sight delighted passersby; 
And then the fir tree knew 
That trees that are not Christmas 


trees 
Can make folks happy too. 


THE SNOWMAN 
LAURA ALICE BOYD 


When winter snows lie thick and 
soft 
We always have a caller; 
He’s rather fat than very thin, 
And rather short than taller. 


He never comes up on the porch 
To ring the front door bell; 

He never speaks to us at all 
Although we know him well. 


No matter how the north wind 
blows 
He never goes away, 
But when the warm sun shines on 
him 
He’s gone within the day. 


JACK FROST 
MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


Jack Frost is getting bolder 
Hanging from eaves and tree 
With long, cold, icy fingers 
He’s poking fun at me. 


All winter long he’s bitten 
My ears and cheeks and toes 
Not to mention fingers 

And unprotected nose! 


But he’s a good old fellow 
And though he likes to tease 
He’s made a lot of fun for me 
With skates and sled and skis. 
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VALENTINE 
ELSIE F. HALE 


I want to make a valentine 
For everyone I know. 

I’ll have to start them early 
Because I’m rather slow. 


I'll cut the hearts out carefully 
And fix them up with lace. 

I’ll put some arrows on them 
And flowers in their place. 


I’ll put them all in envelopes 

As soon as they are done, 

But isn’t it a pity that 

They won’t know who they’re 
from? 


FAIRY VALENTINES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Some snowflakes fell upon my 
coat 
And when I saw their lines 
I couldn’t help but feel they were 
Wee fairy valentines. 


And that the fairies tell their 
love 
Not just one special day 
But through the many winter 
months 
That they are far away. 


MY BIRD CAFETERIA 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


I have a cafeteria 
Outside my window sill 
Where hungry birds, when win- 
ter’s here, 
Can come and eat their fill. 


And when at times I happen to 
Forget to set the table, 
They tell me so with plaintive 
chirps, 
The only way they’re able. 


And after they have had their 
meal 
They don’t forget to pay, 
But chirp or sing their gay 
Thank you’s 
Before they fly away. 


MAKING A VALENTINE 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If you should make a Valentine 
With hearts and darts and such, 
You'll make it louk more lovely 
If you’ll add a dainty touch. 


So use a lacy doily on 

Your hand-made Valentine, 
Then, write a loving note on it 
Like: “Please will you be mine?” 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


Question: What is meant by the letters P.R.G. 
on tests? 


ANSWER: I think you refer to the term “Pre- 
dicted Reading Guide.” Usually, children whose 
predicted reading grade is 1.2 or less should be 
considered for excusal. Children whose P.R.G. is 
between 1.3 and 1.5 need about a year of readiness 
activity before beginning reading. Children whose 
P.R.G. is between 1.6 and 1.8 need from one to 
six months of readiness activity before beginning 
reading. Children whose P.R.G. is between 1.9 
and 2.3 are usually ready for reading instruction 
when they enter school. Children whose P. R. G. 
is more than 2.3 are often able to read a little when 
they enter school. 


Question: Do you know where I could get some 
large colored pictures on The Farm, The Circus 
and various of the Mother Goose subjects? 


ANSWER: I would refer you to the Creative Ed- 
ucational Society, Mankato, Minn., who have de- 
lightful pictures drawn by Julia Greene. 


Question: I am a first grade teacher, and this 
year I have such a large group and many who 
need definite reading readiness work. Will you 
please suggest some good Reading Readiness 
workbooks. I would like very much a workbook 
that I could mimeograph pages from; as many 
would not buy individual books. We need large 
pictures as small hands always do. I will appre- 
ciate any help you can give me. 


ANSWER: For large pictures, for Reading Readi- 
ness procedures, I recommend Creative Educational 
Society, Mankato, Minn. They include The Home 
The Farm, and various Mother Goose pictures 
all beautifully done. For Reading Readiness 
texts, I would recommend: Before We Read, Gray- 
Monroe, Scott Foresman & Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Easy Growth in Reading, John C. Winston, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The New Work-Play Books, Oates- 
Ayer, Macmillan. Reading for Interest, Witty, Kelly 
and Folk, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Question: Iam to work out a Unit on “Home” and 
Family Life. I am teaching 4th grade and would 
like to create a love for home and family life. 
Would you please suggest places I can find suit- 
able material—nice pictures, reading material, 4th 


grade level, stories, poems, posters—anything in 
that line. 


ANSWER: I think I can offer you some help on 
your “Home” or Family Unit. If you write to Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City, I think they will have 
teachers’ lesson units to suggest. These are two ex- 
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cellent encyclopedias with units on Home Life: 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E. Compton 
Building, 100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Britan- 
nica Jr. Encyclopedia, 3301 Arthington St., Chica- 
go. A most helpful book would be “Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades,” Storm, Lyons & Carnahan. 
For pictures, would suggest a beautiful large picture 
sent out by Creative Ed. Society, Mankato, Minn. 


Question: Is it stressing sentence too much to re- 
quire a full sentence reply to all questions? 


ANSWER: Yes, I think it is. In the teaching of 
language, I can see the constant attempt to get a 
sentence sense from the children. But there are 
many times in the teaching of the other subjects, 
particularly in Reading, when an answer of a word 
or two would be the most natural. When the chil- 
dren are given a reading test made up of questions 
like the following: “What is the color of Mary’s 
dress?” the most natural answer would be the one 


word, “Red”—not “The color of Mary’s dress is 
red.” 


Question: Does calling different groups in the 
classroom by names, like “Buttercups,” Blue- 
birds,” etc., help to eliminate the idea that cer- 
tain of the children are brighter than others? 


ANSWER: Well, it might help some. It certainly 
would be an improvement on the old-time “The 
quick and the slow” group—but somehow, I think 
the most dignity of all comes in calling the groups 
“Mary’s group,” “John’s” group,” ‘“William’s 
group.” 


Question: I don’t think that I have made the best 
use of bulletin boards. Can you give me some 
ideas? 


ANSWER: Bulletin boards are most valuable in 
the teaching of reading and language. But to make 
the bulletin board most worth while, the teacher 
should give variety to its use. For instance, a bul- 
letin board may, by its very title, fit into the vari- 
ous interests of the children, viz.: 

Our Circus News 
Thanksgiving News 
Book Week 

Safety Items 

Fun in School, etc. 

In each case, the children create the news and the 
teacher prints or writes it on the board. Some- 
times, the bulletin may be used for very speeial 
occasions, like: 

Our Good News Corner 

Notes on Our Favorite Author 
Building Our Play City 
Visiting a Grocery Store 

New Games We Know, etc. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Effective Discipline Measures 


IN our school where there are 
two grades in a classroom, we have 
worked this system effectively. It 
is carried out in this way. For ex- 
ample, a boy in the third grade is 
not doing his daily work success- 
fully. He is mentally capable, but 
prefers to be “‘the naughty boy” of 
the class instead. His teacher ex- 
plains to him that since he isn’t 
doing third grade work it will be 
necessary for him to start all over 
again in Grade I. Therefore, the 
following morning he is assigned 
to a seat in the first grade, where 
he is expected to carry on with 
the work for that session. If he 
can do that, he is “promoted” in 
the afternoon to Grade II and 
from there he returns to his own 
class. In every instance we have 
found that this experience helps 
the child far more than it hurts 
him. The other children under- 
stand what is going on, so he sel- 
dom feels humiliated, he merely 
learns that every grade has its 
own task which must be accom- 
plished each day. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Friend'y Contest 


DuRING the month of Febru- 
ary the children are taught to re- 
spect the memory of two great 
men, George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. In some cases 
there is a friendly argument as 
to who was the most interesting 
character. In this friendly spirit 
we allowed the children to choose 
between the two and having 
chosen to find out about the one 
man and thus be ready to answer 
any arguments which the other 
side might present. At an assem- 
bly program, with special pupil 
speakers and judges taken from 
another class, the entire material 
might be used as an educational 
part in the children’s training. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Paper Bags 


WE discovered that one of the 
essential items to keep in each 
pupil’s desk at all times, was a 
paper bag. The need for one began 
on Valentine’s Day when the chil- 
dren decided that it was much 


easier and safer to put their cher- 
ished valentines in one bag. From 
that time on, the uses were many. 
On stormy days the bags kept 
school papers dry to and from 
school. The children have a Li- 
brary Day at the school once a 
week and it soon became the habit 
to use paper bags to carry their 
books. Since the paper shortage 
became acute, the children de- 
lighted in seeing how long one bag 
would last them. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Valentine’s Day 

ENJoy Valentine’s Day this 
easy way. Prepare for it with 
many boxes, not just one. Let each 
child bring a box and decorate 
with hearts; have each child’s 
name printed in large letters on 
the box. Put the boxes on a table 
with a valentine center piece. 
Make this a beauty spot in the 
room. Envelopes could be used in- 
stead of boxes, the large envelopes 
made from white wrapping paper. 
If the children can read they 
may put in each child’s box his or 
her valentines as they are brought 
to school, then on Valentine’s Day 
only a few are left to be given out. 
If the children can not read the 
handwriting of the parents 
(young children read only manu- 
script) then the children may sit 
ina circle with their boxes in their 


laps and as the teacher reads.the | 


valentines that Mary brought to 
school Mary may take the valen- 


tine to Alice and the latter may | 


say “Thank you, Mary,” and put 


the valentine in her box. This val- | 
entine reading will only take a | 


few minutes each morning with 
the boxes taken home the 14th. If 
the weather is stormy the valen- 
tines will be protected from the 
snow. An absent child’s box may 
be put on a chair and included 


in the circle. Then the teacher will | 


not have to sort the valentines of 
absent children. 


—RUTH SIMONS BYBEE 


HOW TO BEHAVE 

VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Children who know 
How to behave 


Are honest, obedient, 
Thoughtful and brave. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


Promote 
Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published—two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating mate- 
rial—make studies attractive, in- 
teresting, purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Canada, Mexico, all the Central 
and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large print- 
ing. 

Our United States (new—different) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Alaska, District of Columbia, 
and eleven States of the Union. 


60c¢ each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 


Payment must accompany order. 


For Classioom Activities 
Every Day of the Month 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical 
| teaching aids, art and craft projects, 
ideas that help you motivate all subjects 
| of the curriculum. Kindergarten and pri- 
| mary material in abundance. 


| FREE: Project material. If you are not a 


(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


| Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. ACI2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


x 
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Safety Poster 


(See Page 46) 


Be very careful when using 
sharp tools of any kind. They can 
be very dangerous when not used 
correctly. 

Name some sharp tools you 
have used. Name some ways in 
which these might be used care- 
lessly and dangerously. Give some 
good rules for boys and girls to 
remember when using sharp tools. 

Color the poster: Color the 
background orange. The circular 
space may remain white. The 
boy’s hair black, his shirt blue. 
The table yellow and the plane 
model red. 


Health Poster 


(See Page 47) 


Do you sit straight on your seat 
or chair? Are your feet flat on the 
floor? Do you stand “tall” with 
head up and on both feet? Do you 
walk like a soldier marching? 
Practice walking like a soldier. 

Walking and sitting straight 
will help your body to grow and 
develop correctly and healthfully. 

Color the poster: Color the 
g-rl’s dress in the upper triangle 
of the poster a dark blue plaid, 
hair bow and socks red, desk or- 
ange and light brown. Back- 
ground yellow. 

In the lower triangle, color the 
background lightly with blue 
crayon. The girl’s scarf, dress and 
socks red. Her coat green. 


Another February 


Birthday (Cont. from p. 15) 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
8-10 S. Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 
$1.25. 

Morris, Charles. Heroes of 
Progress in America. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Chicago. $2.00. 

Moore, Rebecca Deming. When 
They Were Girls. F. A. Owen Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 80c. 

National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Victory— 
How Women Won It. A centen- 
nial symposium. 1840-1940. W. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. $1.25. 
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Robertson, Mrs. Clyde. Fifty 
Famous Women. Banner Press, 
Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tommy’s Valentine 


Surprise 
(Continued from page 58) 


Where do you think they final- 
ly decided to hide their valen- 
tines? (Children guess) 

“I know a good place to hide 
the valentines—way down at the 
bottom of all our clothes in our 
Gresser drawer,” said Tommy. 

“‘That’s a good place,” said Jim- 
my. 

“Mother never will look there 
because she won’t need to use any 
clothes way at the bottom of our 
drawer,” said Tommy. 

So Tommy and Jimmy hid their 
valentines way down at the bot- 
tom in their dresser drawer until 
—FEBRUARY 14—which is Val- 
entine’s Day. 


February Art Work 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Dirawme and painting les- 
sons this month usually relate to 
valentine making. Turn to page 
45 for suggestions on folder val- 
entines. 

Make a sketch of any desired 
box form on scratch paper. Trace 
this on white or tinted paper. The 
top of the box must slightly over- 
lap line A-B, in order to make a 
hinge for the lid. The space above 
line A-B must be the distance be- 
tween A-B and X, on your’ paper. 

Next, trace the shape of the lid 
A-B-X. Turn the tracing over and 
retrace against line A-B as shown 
in sketch,—2. Cut out box form 
carefully, and fold dotted line. 

The tracing of the lid might be 
area between A-B and X-Z if de- 
sired. After cutting and folding, 
the small space marked 0 may 
be cut out. It was not cut out 
as sketch,—2 shows. 

Decorate the lid and sides of 
the box. A real ribbon bow may 
be attached. Sketch 4 has extra, 
short bits of ribbon added to 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES — 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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which little hearts are pasted. 

A greeting may be printed on 
the inside of the lid, and a flower 
added inside the box,—2. 

If for any reason the inside of 
the box should be shown, as fig- 
ure 3,—it may be drawn in as il- 
lustrated. Line C-D is parallel to 
A-B, and line E-C is parallel to 
line A-X. The inside of the other 
boxes may be indicated simply 
by drawing vertical lines down 
from all corners. 

The assortment of shapes shown 
will offer ideas for many lovely 
valentines,—3 is a triangle, 4 a 
square box, 5 a circular form, 6a 
hexagon, and 7 an octagon. 

The seat work pages offer ad- 
ditional ideas for valentine mak- 
ing. Why not make envelopes for 
these valentines? (Pages 32-33) 


Sletional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Locat icago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 

National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 512-B EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc., 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


MARK 
CLAY MADE IN U.S-A. 


PULA S THE I 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
A\ L NA 456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
456J Cream (Red) 
for this material is so clean that it pone all the Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 lb. ea., Cream, 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline Terra Cotta, Bronze saae aoy 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. ' : 
PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 


satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


OSITE CLAY— 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 


New York (10):200FifthAve., 811S.Wabash Ave.,Chicage (5) 
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Beautify Your Classroom With These New and Colorful 


Easter Cathedral Windows 


HESE EASTER Windows are colorful, artistic prints on parchment paper, 
E | printed in transparent inks. When hung in the windows, the light shines 

through, casting a soft, luminous glow over the room interior. . . . Their 
attractive designs symbolize the Spirit of Easter. Their gorgeous, illumined 
color effects provide a lasting lesson in art impression and appreciation. The 
inspiration of beauty is an urge to children to make other designs of their 
own invention. But most inspiring of all their charms is the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere of stained glass windows which these brilliant transparencies 
bring to the most commonplace classroom. 


And EASTER Windows are permanent decorations, so substantially made 
that they may be preserved and used repeatedly for many years. That is why 


they are the most economical as well as the most beautiful Easter decora- 
tions available. 


EASTER Windows are sold in sets only—one each of the three illustrated 
on the opposite page and on the cover of this folder. They are large size, 
13 inches wide, 17 inches high. 


No. 9192. Price per set of four, $1.00 plus 10c additional for postage. 


Four mammoth Posters each three 


feet long—twelve inches high; beau- EASTER POSTERS 
tiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “‘con- 
struction-work’"’ masterpiece. Pro- 
vides material for delightful hand- 
work—handsome posters made _ by 
cutting and pasting. Printed outlines 
on the construction paper _back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for 
the various details. All small sections 
are printed on_ separate colored 
papers—ready for cutting and past- 
ing. When made up these four post- 
ers form a handsome frieze, 12 feet 
long. 

No. 8368. Price, per portfolio, post- 
paid, 60c. 


DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in design. 
Use it for sand table, story illustration or geography teaching. 
One of the most popular portfolios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut-outs to a sheet—featuring the life 
and habits of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, 
industries, etc., of the Netherlands. Cut-out figures include windmills, peasants 
dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete directions 


for cutting, coloring and mounting so that figures stand upright; also color 
chart with each set. 


No. 8301 Price, postpaid, 60c 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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